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PROTESTANT AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS, AND 
CATHOLIC READERS. 


Ir is not pleasant to walk along the streets under the con- 
sciousness that every second or third person you meet will ad- 
minister to you a hearty slap in the face, and that on turning 
the next corner you will probably be saluted with a volle 

of rotten eggs. Nor, on sitting down at a friend’s table, with 
thoughts intent on mulligatawny and mutton, is it altogether 
soothing to the spirits to find that some gossipping rascal has 
prepossessed the assembled guests with a belief that you are 
a concealed swindler, whose simplest words are but the open- 
ing of some crafty plan for their inveiglement. Yet such, 
speaking figuratively, and sometimes even literally, is the for- 
tunate let of us Catholics. Go where we will, it is un- 
deniable that one-half, or one-third, of the individuals whom 
we come across, would with the utmost satisfaction consign 
us to the treadmill, or banish us beyond the seas. Luckil 

for ourselves, our countenances and gait do not tell tales, and 
the zealous Papist passes undetected in the sound Protestant 
crowd. But it is perfectly certain, nevertheless, that were our 
creed suddenly revealed to a room full of our fellow-country- 
men, there would be instantly manifest an instinctive shrink- 
ing from our touch, a cloud would gather over many a manly 
brow, a pallor would overspread many a fair cheek, and many 
an eye would steal a furtive glance at our countenances, akin 
to that mingled curiosity and horror with which the gaping 
multitude stares at Madame Tussaud’s “ chamber of horrors.” 
_ Really the ideas people entertain of us are unparalleled 
in the history of prejudice. ‘‘ That fellow prays to the Virgin 
Mary,” whispers one; ‘ take care of him; he’d roast you in 
Smithfield ifhe could.” ‘ Look at that poor deluded papist,” 
mutters another: “ he expects to go to purgatory; he'll cheat 
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you out of half your fortune if you don’t take care.” ‘* Now 
do tell me, Mr. ,»’ a third person, a young indy, is burn- 
ing to inquire ;—*‘ do you really worship wooden idols?” A 
fourth, a frolicsome youth, untroubled with shame, makes no 
scruple to be familiar: ** Come now, my g good fellow,” says 
he, * tell usa few stories about your priests ‘and friars. Never 
fear, there’s no one here to betray you.” If by chance a 
rosary should drop out of our poc ‘kets, the whole company 
starts as if a red-hot coal had flown from the fire. They touch 
it—that is, those who are courageous enough to touch it at 
all—as one would handle a hedgehog, or a letter which had 
come from a place where the plague was raging. As fora 
crucifix, it is supposed that it possesses a species of magical 
influence, allied to the fascinating power of the rattle-snake ; 
and that if a Protestant should be so incautious as to keep one 
in his house, or even to look at it in order to be reminded of 
the love of Him who died for man, he would wake up some 
fine morning and find himself a full-blown Papist, enslaved to 
a Jesuit confessor, and preparing to make a pilgrimage on his 
hands and knees to kiss the Pope's toe. 

Honestly 5, at is this much of an exaggeration? Is it 
not a fact, that t by about every second Englishman and English- 
woman a Cathol’ c 1s regarded as a 





** Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum ?”’ 


Do they think it worth while to treat us as they would treat 
a Protestant in a similar station in life? Are we not all ig- 
norant, cruel, deceitful, pricst-ridden, superstitious, disloyal, 
impure, barbarous, an d every thing else that is disagreeable, 
worthless, or wicked? Is it not a matter of duty to discour- 
age us, to avoid us, to show us the cold shoulder, to warn the 
young and the ignorant against us, to propagate scandalous 
reports aval st us, to impute our most fair-seeming actions to 
disgraceful motiv es? Are we not, at the same time, the most 
stupid and the most crafty of beings; the most uncivilised and 
the most Juxurious; the most laborious and the most lazy: 
the most insolent and the most slavish ; the most wealthy and 
the most beggarly ?. Is it not an historical fact, that while 
French Catholics are Frenchmen, and Belgian Catholics Bel- 
glans, and German Catholics Germans, an English Catholic 
is not an Englishman, but an Italian; and that whereas 
Magna Charta was won by Catholics, and Alfred the Great 
was a Catholic, and Roger Bacon was a Catholic, and the 
ereatcst works of ancient English art were the productions of 
Catholics, and are still unrivalled by Protestant builders; 
nevertheless, the only chance now for England’s greatness, 
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civilisation, and liberty, is to be found in crushing the in- 
cipient growth of Popery, and excluding all English Catholics 
from the privileges of Englishmen ? 

Of course this is by no means a satisfactory state of things. 
It is not at all what is wished for by those whose desire it is to 
jog cn peaceably from day to day, on as good terms as it is 
possible to be with every one about them. Tven the most 
eladiatorial aud pugnacicus are not at every hour disposed for 
a stand-up fight. As we are not in the habit of regarding 
every Protestant we meet with as a hard-hearted, bloody- 
minded, double-faced votary of ignorance and infidelity, we 
are not inclined to be incessantly called on to act on the de- 
fensive against their assaults on ourselves. Je don’t expect 
that a decent, respectable Anglican, whether Puseyite, Evan- 
gelical, or Broad-Chureh, will infallibly take us in, if we are 
not on our guard against his wiles. We give him credit for 
being what he claims to be, till his personal conduct is clearly 
irreconcilable with his professions. We buy our beef of 
Protestant butchers, and our bread of Protestant bakers, and 
place our property in the hands of Protestant lawyers, and 
trust our health to Protestant doctors, and swallow the physic 
they prescribe, though supplied by Protestant chemists, with 
the most unruffled equanimity. Perhaps our shoes were 
made by a Methodist, our stockings wove by an Anti-paedo- 
baptist, our linen made up by a supra-lapsarian Calvinist, 
while our tailor “ sits under” Dr. Cumming, our hatter is an 
Independent, our gloves were purchased of a Mormonite 
hosier, and our umbrella was sold to us by an individual who 
believes in Joanna Southcott. Nay, we can even repose with 
an amiable unsuspiciousness in a bed prepared by a house- 
maid who accounts the Pope to be Antichrist; and eat our 
dinners with a good appetite, though cooked by a person who 
has her pockets stuffed with ‘ Evangelical” tracts. Of course, 
there are individuals amongst us, as in every class of men, who 
are (to speak paradoxically) never at peace but when they are 
at war; snarling, growling, or ill-tempered bull-dogs, who 
snap at every passenger they meet, and are in the highest 
state of bliss when engaged in seizing an adversary by the 
throat, and drawing his blood in streams. But the vast ma- 
jority amongst us have a strong predilection for going quietly 
our own ways, for keeping all things for their proper season, 
and for being on the best terms that may be practicable even 
with the most obstinate of Protestants. And accordingly 
we entertain the keenest sense of the injustice which prompts 
so many of the most respectable of our fellow-countrymen to 
look upon a Catholic as a species of wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
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to be hunted down and exterminated by warfare night and 
day. 

Of the various means by which we are thus annoyed and 
irritated, the most disagreeable is the tone of a certain large 
portion of the miscellaneous literature of this country. It may 
not do us so much positive personal 1 injury as other instru- 
ments of persecution occasionally set in motion against us; 
but it is a serious drawback to the daily enjoyment of Luglish 
and Irish Catholics, and it tends, in no slight degree, to the 
keeping up those feelings of soreness and bitterness with 
which we are sometimes so unreasonably reproached. Of 
course, we are not complaining of the existence of writings 
directed against our faith and ourselves, when such subjects 
are professedly t taken up by those who think themselves called 
to attack us. ‘The very life of Protestantisin, as its name im- 
plies, consists in ass wilting the Catholic Church. It is essen- 
tially a hostile creed in all its variations. It would be prepos- 
poe therefore, for us to complain of Protestants, because so 
large a portion of their theological literature consists of anti- 
Catholic controversy in some shape or other. 

Nor do we claim for ourselves the merit of any remarkable 
forbearance, because anti-Protestant treatises form so ex- 
tremely small a part of our religious books. Our creed is 
positive, distinct, and universally agreed upon by its ad- 
herents; and we consider that its controversial strength is 
found in a clear and careful expositicn of what it is. Pro- 
testantism, however, starts from another point. Its first office 
is to disprove our assertions, or to fasten upon us accusa- 
tions of the most damning guilt. And when (as our opponents 
consider) this preliminary work is satisfactorily accomplished, 
they yet have not made a step towards setting up a uniform 
and complete creed for practical acceptance in the place of 
the creed they have overthrown. Hence Protestant divinity, 
whether dogmatic, moral, or spiritual, consists mainly of ate 

tacks on Catholicism and of internal discussions. 

We are not, therefore, so unreascnable as to cry out be- 
cause Protestant divines are so incessantly warlike in their 
attitude. When a University Professor draws up a formal 
treatise, we know what to expect, and are not disappointed at 
finding that one-half of it is directed against Catholicism, and 
five-sixths of the remainder against various Protestant adver- 
saries. When a naval captain, or an Irvingite M.P., or a 
lady-writer for magazines, undertakes to interpret the Apoca- 
lypse, we are perfectly prepared to see it made clear to the 
meanest capacity that the number of the Beast is to be found 
in Golden Square. We never think of going for amusement 
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or general information to the Religious-Tract Society, or to 
the bench of bishops, or to the Record newspaper. Our com- 
plaint is this: that the miscellaneous literature of the country 
is so infected with this anti-Popish mania, that a Catholic is 
never safe from some offensive or insulting insinuation or 
accusation, whatever be the kind of book he takes up. Go 
into a railway carriage, and ensconcing yourself snugly in a 
well-cushioned corner, prepare to wile away an hour or two 
with a cheap edition of a novel: before you have passed the 
next station, the author is flinging a handful of mud in your 
face, and suggesting crimes against your clergy and laity, as a 
body, which revolt the commonest sense of decency. Or you 
look up from your book, and your eye catches the title of the 
publication which the dignified-lookmg individual on the 
opposite seat is gravely devouring, with undoubting belief 
depicted on his countenance. It is “ The Confessor, a Jesuit 
Tale of the Times ;” or, ‘ The Jesuit, a Tale, showing the Cha- 
racter and Policy of the Order,” or some other veracious pro- 
duction, enough to set on end the hair of every man, woman, 
and child who eredits one-half of its accusations. Order a 
volume of travels from your bookseller, thinking it will be a 
good, harmless, and entertaining work, to lie on your table 
and furnish recreation to your children. Before you are half 
through the first volume, you light upon some shallow sneer 
at priestcraft, mummery, iguorant superstition, the vices of 
nuns, and the crimes of friars. If what was thus stated pre- 
tended to be a visible fact, which the traveller had seen with 
his own eyes; or if he gave the result of careful and honest 
Investigations, however unfavourable to Catholicism, the case 
would be different. But when all he can do is to misinterpret, 
to impute motives, to magnify individual misdeeds into na- 
tional crimes, who can wonder that Catholic readers are shy 
of putting Protestant books into indiscriminate circulation, or 
that they so repeatedly complain that the river of [english 
literature is a poisoned stream? For what we have said of 
fiction and travels applies to every species of literary work. 
In the strictest sense, it is not safe to put any book into the 
hands of the young without first examining its contents. We 
have heard even of an elementary book on arithmetic, which was 
made a vehicle tor these infamous insinuations. In the section 
on multiplication some such question as the following was 
given: ‘If it takes twelve masses to get a layman out of pur- 
gatory, and one priest is equal to two laymen, and one bishop 
equal to two priests, and one cardinal equal to four bishops, 
and one pope equal to twenty cardinals, how many masses are 
necessary to get a pope out of purgatory 2” 

And the circulation of books among the young is very far 
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from being the only thing that is affected by this multiplication 
of insult. Very many grown-up readers will not read books 
where they are not safe from these offensive slanders. W hen 
we read for amusement or general information, it is peculiarly 
irritating to find ourselves suddenly let in for a personal attack, 
We do not expect to have history doctored for our benefit, or 
to have every Catholic subject painted bright rose-colour, out 
of regard to the delicate sensitiveness of our fe elings. But we 
do want to have things painted as they are; to be treated with 
the same fairness with which those who are not Catholies are 
treated; and to be freed from calumnies against ourselves as a 
body, or against our religion as a creed, drawn from those ex- 
ceptional cases of abuse and guilt which we ourselves neither 
deny, nor defend, nor palliate, nor conceal. And we consider 
ourselves entitled to be let alone altogether, in a vast number 
of instances in which we are dragged by the shoulders into 
public: itions where religious controversy ought to find no place. 
‘There is a story told of a certain notorious * Ky angelical” 

preacher at Cheltenham, who was on the platform at a 
** meeting” of the Church Missionary Society when the whole 

affair was proving terribly flat and ‘tedious, and a prominent 
speaker was at his wit’s end for something jocose or horrible 
to stimulate the attention of his drowsy audience. “ Kill a 
New-Zealand boy!” whispered Mr. C to the puzzled 
orator; who forthwith manufactured a bloody story about 
savage cannibalism, which threw the listening ladies into ee- 
stasies of distress, and sent them to their homes with a com- 
fortable conviction that they had heard a ‘ Gospel-minister” 
indeed, Just so it is with a numcrous class of caterers for 
public amusement; when all else fails, there are the Jesuits. 
A diabolical story of Papistical wickedness is sure to (/ed/, 
though it may remind the discriminating reader of Dr. John- 
son’s opinion of a certain tragedy, that it had more blocd than 
brains init. We Catholics, indeed, even the dullest amongst 
us, may challenge the honour which Ilorace claimed: 





Tree rr Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi.”’ 


In stating these complaints, we admit, at the same time, 
that there undoubtedly exist occasional striking exceptions to 
the rule. We trust that we shall not be understood as urging 
any universal accusation. ‘There are many Protestant writers 
who have too much good taste and good feeling, or who are 
too well informed as to facts, to condescend to cater to the 
vulgar appetite ; or who see the mischievous absurdity of irri- 


tating an immense section of their fellow-countrymen by these 
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petty afironts. Novels, poems, travels, sketches, essays, and 
histories, may be named, in which, though there is no mistake 
as to the writer’s Protestantism, there is an entire absence of 
all needless ‘cvediaatiais of controversial topics, and the same 
treatment is accorded to Catholics which the author would 
expect for himself at Catholic hands. 

Nor, again, do we for a moment ask any man to conceal 
his own opinions, or to treat us as a childish, thin-skinned 
race, Who take offence if we are not puffed on all hands, or 
if the shameful conduct of individual Catholics is exposed. 
Of course, we have our abuses, our faults, and occasionally, 
our crimes; and whether in history, travels, or fiction, we 
make no claim to have our failings whitewashed, or look for 
a defence of Catholicism from Protestant pens. By all means 
tell the truth concerning us; but let us have done with im- 
putations of hidden motives, with slanders against a whole 
community founded on the delinquencies of the few, and 
especially ‘with the introduction of anti-Catholic feeling where 
the introduction of religious questions is alto; zether out of 
place. After all, too, it is frequently nothing more than the 
omission of a few sentences, or perhaps a single phrase, which 
is required to render a book perfectly acceptable to the Ca- 
tholic reader. ‘The merit of the book is not in the smallest 
degree affected by the objectionable passages, which are fre- 
quently dragged in by the head and shoulders, in a manner 
perfectly gratuitous. Their introduction does not insure to 
the publication the sale of a single additional copy, while, 
being pointed out to the Catholic reader , they may diminish 
its sale by hundreds. 

And surely we are justified in making such an appeal, 
not only to the world of authors, but to that powerful class 
without whom authorship could scarcely exist,—the publishers 
of miscellaneous literature. Have we not a right to call their 
attention, not merely to the commercial view “of the su! bject ; 
but to its bearings on the general welfare of the country ? 
They are at the head of that vast class of occupations which go 
by the name of “trades.” In faet, practically, they stand 
mid- way between ‘ trades” and «professions, "and are many 
of them personally far more entitled to the position of gentle- 
men and men of high education and intelligence, than crowds 
of those whose pursuits, though mercantile, are never classed 
under the denomination of “ trades,’ ” It is natural that it 
should be so; and being so, we think we are entitled to call 
upon them to discourage, as far as in them lies (and their 
power is very considerable), this abominable traffic in un- 
charitableness, falsehood, and absurdity. 
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For, after all, an English publisher is not like a dealer in 
sugars or bottled porter. He has a certain control over the 
( juality and production of the goods he brings into the market. 
No respectable publisher, even though his system be the very 
reverse of exclusive, will consent to publish every thing, 
Who among the potentates of “ The Trade” would put his 
name to a book directly attacking the truth of the Christian 
religion, or advocating Atheism, or professedly denouncing the 
observance of the Ten Commandments? We are, of course, 
no advocates for any system which would confound the offices 
of publishers and authors; yet surely there ave points in 
which a publisher is entitled, and in which in some sense he 
is bound, to interfere. Such, we conceive, are the cases in 
which he has reason to believe that the grossest blunders are 
perpetrated as to the religion of a large portion of his fellow- 
countrymen. And that such blunders exist in a surprising 
profusion, any Catholic could inform him. Even in the pro- 
fessedly theological works this ignorance appears in full bloom. 
}’or instance, some years ago ‘the well-known Dr. Ifook, of 
Leeds, published a Church Dictionar y, in which that veracious 
author informed his readers that in the Catholic Church 
** Compline” was the same thing as ** Post Communion !’"* 

In novels and tales such needless errors are as thick as 
mustard. In one, lately issued, a priest 1s represented as per- 
forming a marriage ceremony at a moment’s notice, owing to 
his habit of earrying his Lreviary in his pocket. A male- 
factor, again, has a A/issal handed to him on his way to the 
scaffold, to enable him to say the prayers for the dying. 
Surely a publisher might require of authors that they should 

take the trouble to inform themselves of details in which a 
Catholic child could set them right. And still more so, when 
it comes to questions involving matters of practice of the 
utmost delicacy and importance. The other day a Protestant 
publisher, by no means an unintelligent or ignorant man, in- 
sisted upon it, in conversation with a Catholic friend, that 
when Catholies go to confession they invariably pay the priest 
a certain sum for the privilege ; and it was with the ereatest 


* Not long ago, a worthy head of a college at Oxford, and a dignitary of the 


Establishment, happened to meet at dinner the superior of a Catholic religious 
house ; and being a good-tempered little man, he wished to be patronisingly polite 
to his brother ecclesiastic,” and accordingly thus addressed him: ‘* Mr, 





, 


[ have lately met with a copy of a work which I think must be inte resting to 
gentlemen of your communion, There is something about Completorium in it!!!" 
Those who would wish to fathom the depths of learning which this remark re- 
vealed, have only to picture to themselves the gratified delight of an Anglican 
clergyman on being told by a Nonconformist divine that he had in his possession 
a rare volume, doubtless interesting to members of the Church of England, con- 
ta-ning something about ‘* Collects, Epistles, and Gospels’”’ in it. 
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difliculty he was got to believe his friend’s word that the notion 
was simply “ moonshine.” Now surely no well-disposed person 
would aid in propagating such a calumny against the Catholic 
priesthood and Jaity, when he had once Tearnt that it was 
purely fictitious.* 

Viewing, again, the question solely in a commercial light, 
there is no doubt that it is quite worth their while to render 
the average class of miscellaneous publications more accept- 
able to the general Catholic reader. The Catholic reading 
public is not only a numerous and intelligent one, but it is 
increasing numerically at an extraordinarily rapid rate. We 
shall briefly mention a few facts bearing on the subject, which 
we think will tend to open the eyes of those who have hitherto 
paid us but little regard. 

In the first place, it is imagined that a Catholic would no 
more look into a Protestant religious book, than he would 
study the blasphemies of Tom Paine and Voltaire. Pro- 
testants rarely read our books, they are aware; and being 
little inclined to intercourse with us , they conclude that a sort 
of cordon sanitaire is set up around every Catholic library, 
through which no “ heretical” treatise can cut its way. Now, 
we should like to contrast any tolerable collection of books 
belonging to a Catholic individual or institution, with a simi- 
Jar collection in Protestant hands. We venture to say, that 
for one recent Catholic work found on the Protestant shelves, 
ten Protestant works would be found on the Catholic. 

In the collection of theological works now publishing by 
Miene, we find the writings of no fewer than five-and-twenty 
Protestant divines, which we here copy for the information of 
those who may be curious to see them. ‘They are, Boyle, 
Locke, Bacon, Burnet, Leslie, Clarke, Stanhope, ‘Tillotson, 
Sher] lock, Leland, Derham, W arburton, Bentley, Littleton, 
Addison, West, Thomas, Jenyns, Butler, Blair, Porteus, P aley, 
Buckland, Keith, and Chalmers. We have ourselves seen 
lying on the table of a theological student the writings of 
more than one Anglican divine, recommended to his use by 
his instructor, an Italian Jesuit. Further than this, we could 
nanie the works of more than one Protestant theological writer 
Which are in occasional use in colleges in Rome itself, Will 
Oxford and Cambridge venture on any thing parallel to this 

The literary importance of every community must be esti- 
mated, not so much by its numbers, as by its intellectual 


* About a year ago, a gentleman and lady came to inspect the works of a 
monastery in Glouces tershire, then nearly completed; and informed the person 
who showed them the place, that they had come forty miles on purpose to see the 
dungeon which they had heard was in process of construction, 
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activity, and the general spirit which animates it at any parti- 
cular period, As to the latter, no person who has the smallest 
acquaintance with the upper ranks of English and Irish Ca- 
tholicism, can be blind to the fact, that not t only is their gene- 
ral cultivation very much greater than at a former day, but 
that there exists amongst us a spirit of intellectual enterprise 
which must carry us throughout the whole field of literature 
and science, to an extent utterly impossible when the iron 
hand of persecution bound us down to ignorance, or drove us 
to foreign countries. So far as numbers go, we are the only 
community besides the Established Church which commands 
the allegiance of the nobility of the kingdom. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely true to say that there is no such thing as a dissenting 
peer or peeress, and a Nonconformist baronet or so sheds an 
aristocratic radiance on the dulness of Separatism; but, 
practically speaking, the aristocracy of the empire is either 
Anglican, Catholic, or “ unattached.” Of the peerage and 
baronetage of the United Kingdom we count about a hun- 
dred members, all heads of families, including persons whose 
fathers are Protestant, and the like. Besides these, we have 
a very far larger list of gentry and landowners, of the highest 
connection and most ancient family. Add to these our mem- 
bers of the learned professions, mercantile men, and the long 
lists of converts from the professional and intellectual ranks 
of Protestantism who are annually added to our body, many 
of them bringing the highest attainments and cultivation, and 
all desirous of contributing their share to the general culture 
of the community which they have joined. These are the 
laity only: add then the clergy, and it is evident that as a 
body we are quite worth conciliating ; and that ere long our 
influence on the mind of the country must be powerfully felt. 

We may introduce a further illustration from the history 
of this journal itself. In the first place, it has a larger circu- 
lation than any quarterly or monthly connected directly with 
any party in the Mstablishment; and in the next place, we are 
certain that, could the houses of the Catholic clergy and laity 
be examined, and compared with those of the Protestant 
clergy and laity of similar rank, it would be found that a 
far larger proportion of our clergy and laity are subscribers to 
the Rambler, than of the Protestant clergy and laity to any 
Protestant review or magazine, whether secular or religious. 
Surely this is at Icast an indication that, as a body, we are by 
no means asleep on those points which concern the cultivation 
of the intellect in all its divisions. 

In contradiction, again, to the common idea, that the 
Catholic priesthood are so jealous of the advance of the laity 
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that they discountenance every thing which does not more or 
less emanate from themselves, it should be mentioned that 
this journal is edited by a layman, its writers are mostly lay- 
men, and its proprietor is a layman. Undoubtedly, due care 
is taken that nothing shall be published which is not in har- 
mony with the authoritative teaching of the Church, by refer- 
ence to a trustworthy judgment on all questions of morals and 
doctrine; but so far as the general conduct and character of 
the review is concerned, it is solely the work of the individuals 
employed in its actual producti ion. Yet who objects to it on 
this ground, or places the less confidence in its conductors 
because of their independence of all control, except such as 
must influence every sincere Catholic, whether priest or lay- 
man ? 

As one more indication of the tastes and wishes of Catho- 
lics, we should add, that our readers generally have welcomed 
with the utmost satisfaction a change made ‘not long ago in 
our plans, by the introduction of a much more extended 
criticism on the miscellaneous publications of the day. ‘There 
can be no doubt that a monthly periodical possesses peculiar 
advantages for exercising the functions of literary criticism 
in comparison with quarterly or weekly journals. A quarterly 
appears at such long intervals that it cannot keep up with the 
rapid stream of new publications, while if it attempted to 
notice all those of any pretensions, it would overwhelm its 
readers with a flood of criticism. Quarterlies, accordingly, 
are periodical collections of essays, rather than reviews of 
current literature. As to weekly criticism, able and bril- 
liant as much of it unquestionably is, no one who is ac- 
quainted with its character will deny that it bears the marks 
of the breathless haste with which it is prepared, and that a 
very considerable proportion of it is altogether shallow and 
untrustworthy. A monthly journal steers clear of both of these 
disadvantages. It can notice books before the gloss of novelty 
is worn off’; it can offer a very fair resume of the books of the 
day without ov erloading the digestion of the reader; and it can 
do its work with such an amount of leisure and reflection as 
may permit a bond fide examination of the books that are 
criticised. ‘The result will be still further trustworthy when, 
as in the case of the Rambler, a review is not the property of 
any individual publisher, and, therefore, is in no way ham- 
pered by private interests. 

In pursuance of this plan, we have presente ‘d our readers, 
during the first six months of the present year, with reviews 
and notices of not less than 143 publications in miscellaneous 
English literature, exclusive of theological and philosophical 
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and continental publications; and we think we are justified in 
saying, that a more fair, candid, and trustworthy picture of 
the current books of the time could not be found in any sec- 
tion of the periodical press 

During the time mentioned, we have given the charac- 
teristics of eleven books of Murray’s publication, five of 
Lonegman’s, thirteen of Bentley’s, seven of Blackwood’s, three 
of Hurst and Blackett’s, three of Smith and Elder’s, eicht of 
J. W. Parker's, five of Bohn’s s, two of Moxon’s, ten of Rout- 
ledge’s, two of Simpkin and Marshall’s, two of Bradbury and 
Kvans’, nine of Addey’s, nine of Cooke’s, two of Chapman 
and Iall’s, four of Chambers’, one of Rivington’s, one of Bos- 
worth’s, three of Mozley’s, two of Saunders and Ottley’s, three 
of Dean! s, three of Black’s, three of Grant and Griffith's s, one 
of Hope’s, two of Dolman’ s, two of Reeve’s, one of Walton 
aud Maberley’s, one of Hoge’s, one of Waterlow’s, one of 
Gilbert’s, one of Constable’s, six of Bryce’s, one of Nisbett’s, 
one of Low’s, one of Hatchard’s, one of Hall and Virtue’s 
tliree of Bogue’s, one of Allen’s, one of Mortimer’s, one of 
Nichols’, one of Washbourne’s, one of Johnstone and Hunter's, 
two of Newby’s, one of Hogarth’s, and one of Masters’. 

Many persons, again, are not aware of the large and 
rapidly-growing demand for the various books used in the 
education of different ranks on the part of Catholics resident 
in the colonies. The same also is true with respect to books 
of light literature. In the colonies Catholics hold a very 
different social position from that to which they have been 
too long accustomed in the old country, and their influence 
on the sale of books is proportionately great. It is needless 
to insist on the fact, that in such circumstances those books 
which throw no needless insults on Catholics and their faith 
will find their sale materially increased. And such, indecd, 
is the case already with certain publications, school-books, and 
others, for which a continued demand does actually exist on 
the part of Catholics at home and abroad. From these works, 
though the productious of Protestant authors, there has been 
excluded, through the good sense of their publishers, every 
thing which was unealled-for and offensive to Catholics. 
Catholic parents, teachers, and readers, have found this out; 
and they are only too glad to avail themselves of the advan- 
tage thus put within their reach. 

For we are not afraid of books written by those who are 
not Catholics, as the English public generally is afraid of our 
Writings. We are not everlastingly suspicious of some hidden 
plot against morality, liberty, and patriotism. We are per- 
fectly willing to be pleased and instructed by the most devoted 
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of Protestants, however loudly they may praise their own 
creed, or whatever pictures they may draw of their own per- 
fections, provided only they are content to do this without 
throwing dirt at us, or falsifying the facts of history and the 
present ‘day. Really we do not think we are over-stating the 
truth, when we say that we never heard it objected toa book 
of any kind that it was written by a Protestant, without refer- 
ence to its actual contents. Rather, if any thing , we generally 
regard a Protestant author who treats us with ordinary de- 
cency as so singular and delightful a phenomenon, that we are 
disposed to exaggerate his other merits, and to overlook his 
deficiencies out of regard to his good intentions, All we say 
is, Treat us as you would wish us to treat you. When you 
laugh at us, laugh with good humour, and not with savage 
spite. When you show up our faults or shortcomings, to 
which we do not make the very slightest objection, do not use 
the infirmities or delinquencies of individuals as a ground for 
wholesale tirades against all we hold most dear. Give us 
eredit for being what we profess to be, until facts prove us to 
be the contrary. 

On the whele, then, we think that, on the highest and on 
the most simply-commercial grounds, the thousands of Catholic 
readers are worth the consideration of the literary and pub- 
lishing world of this country. We do not attempt to conceal 
the fact, that we ourselves should unquestionably be gainers 
by the purification of popular literature from those offensive 
blots to which we have alluded; for where we now have one 
book fitted for indiscriminate circulation among Catholics, we 
should then have a dozen or a score; and in proportion would 
be the advantage to us, both in the way of recreation and 
instruction. But setting us aside, we recommend the subject 
to the powerful class whom we are addressing, simply on the 
argumentum ad crumenam, holding out a quid pro quo as well 
deset rving their attention. At the same time, we take leave 
to urge upon those,—a numerous class, we fain would hope,— 
who judge the question on far higher than mere pecuniary 
grounds, that no possible benefit can accrue to all that is 
dearest to our common humanity by this perpetual worrying 
of an immense section of the people of the empire. It “will 
not convert us into Protestants; but it must tend to nourish 
ill-blood against those who have so little regard for all we hold 
most sacred and most dear. 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE ENGLISH SECULAR COLLEGE 
AT DOUAY DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


Tne decline of the English secular college at Douay began in 
the year 1791. Although since the year 1789 France had 
been convulsed with ani archy, yet the English subjects in 
Douay felt themselves comparatively s safe, so long as the treaty 
of commerce and the presence of an English ambassador in 
Paris at et friendly relations between E ngland and 
France. Mo reover, Douay was one of the last of the cities in 
the northern provinces to join in the revolution, and the loyal 
principles of its inhabitants were a further guarantee for the 
security of the English college. Nevertheless, the community 
was sul jected to frequent and alarming annoyances, especially 
from the lawless conduct of the troops in garrison. ‘The 
bloody contests that occasionally broke out between regiments 
of opposite political parties filled the city with consternation. 

sesides its share in the general fears, the college had its own 
particular causes of alarm, ‘The military band, escorted by 
intoxicated soldiers, repeatedly forced its entrance into the 
court-yard to play republican airs. In the night-time the 
repose of the students was frequently disturbed by the soldiers 
violently knocking at the doors with their muskets, and 
demanding replies to their vivads, as they paraded the streets 
In triumph ul procession; and by day they were molested by 
parties of soldiers asking for beer, which they were obliged to 
have always in readiness. On more than one oceasion the 
soldiers came into the college itself, demanding that * the 
prisons should be opened,” and the studlente be let out to jom 
their processions. «As one of the professors, Dr. Poynter, was 
remonstrating with these men, one of them who was drunk 
furiously drew his sword upon him, and was in the act of 
aiming a deadly blow, when four of the students rushed for- 
ward, and taking each a soldier by the arm, cried “ Vive la 
Nation,” and led them into the street. On another occasion 
the college was in their possession for a night and a day; and 
the superiors were under the painful necessity of entertaining 
the drunken soldiers; to prevent them from committing any 
outrage, or forcing their way to the upper part of the house, 
to which the students were then confined, 

These and the like causes of alarm, although they did not 
cause any considerable flight of the students, were such as to 
prevent the accession of new subjects. Hence, during the 
years 1791 and 1792 the number of the community diminished, 
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by the departure of those who had finished their studies, and 
of some few others who withdrew through the feeling of inse- 
curity. Thus, on the Ist of October, 1790, the c community 
numbered 140; in L791 it was reduced to 126; and at the 
same period of 1792, it was further reduced to 102 members. 

At this time the Republic had been declared; the king 
with his family were prisoners in the Temple; the National 
Assembly had decreed his trial, and multitudes of the friends 
of order were daily falling victims to their loyalty beneath the 
cuillotine. Douay had joined in the revolution, and England 
had begun to assume an attitude of hostility. ‘he commu- 
nity in “the college had become an especial object of jealous 
suspicion to the republican authorities in Douay,—not less for 
their refusal to take the oath of the civil constitution of the 
clergy, and their denial of all communion with the intruded 
clergy, than for their well-known loyalty and warm attach- 
ment to the honour and interests of their country. Difficul- 
ties also began now to be thrown in the way of obtaining 
passports. Thus, whilst the students felt their position to 
be extremely perilous, and all sighed for the security of their 
native land, yet they were most unwilling to abandon their 
beloved Alma Mater, now almost the only hope for the sup- 
port of religion in their own unfortunate country. 

On the 11th of February, 1798, war was declared with 
England by the French Republic. On the 18th, a band of 
armed tow nsmen, one hundred strong, entered the college. 
Their leader, without showing any warrant of his authority, 
placed the republican seals upon the two libraries, the philo- 
sophical room, the president’s closet, and on whatever drawers 
and bureaus he thought proper, both in the president’s and 
procurator’s apartments; and three men of ferocious aspect 
and character were left to guard the sequestered property, 
and to prohibit the removal of any thing. These men were 
quartered in the rhetoricians’ school, the door of which they 
kept constantly open, and thus commanded a view of the 
entrance and principal passages of the college. Their fidelity 
to their trust all the time, till the college’ was finally seized 
by the Republic, would have done honour to a better cause. 

Three students, on the day on which this outrage was 
committed, and on the 2lst of February four others, among 
whom was the Rev. Dr. Lingard, in company with the late 
Lord Stourton, with difficulty found means to retire. Thus, 
before the month of March 1793, the community was reduced 
to sixty-eight members. 

By the declaration of war all postal communications with 
England had been stopped, and passports were refused. The 
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only means of escape now Ieft was to fly without passports 
over the frontiers of Flanders, where war was raging between 
the French and the allies of the Austrians. One student in 
March, two others towards the end of April, and six others on 
the 4th and 5th of August, succeeded in this hazardous enter- 
prise; at the same time four others were removed to the 
English secular college at St. Omer. ‘The successes of the 
allies had brought the seat of war into the neighbourhood of 
Douay. On the 8th of August the authorities of the town, 
in expectation of a siege, issued an edict for the expulsion 
within twenty-four hours of all British subjects. ‘This was 
carried into effect with true republican severity. The order 
was peremptory, imprisonment being the penalty of staying 
beyond the prescribed time; and yet the greatest obstacles 

were thrown in the way of obtaining passports, Without which 
they were not allowed to withdraw. The community of the 
English secular college, now numbering fifty-five, retired to 
their own country -house at E squerchin, a village shout three 
miles to the north-west of the city. The president, liowever, 
was permitted to remain in charge of two of the students who 
were too ill to be removed. One of these, the Right Rey. Robert 
Gradwell, subsequently recovered, and with the president, was 
allowed to join the rest at Esquerchin. During his stay be- 
hind the rest, Dr. Gradwell found means to secrete one of the 
diaries of the college, of which he kept close possession through 
all his adventures, until he placed it, as in its proper place, in 
the hands of the Rev. TI. Eyre, the president of Crook Hall 
and Ushaw; and this diary is the chief authority which we 
have used for determining the order of events in the present 
abstract. The other student, ‘Thomas Bray, was left under 

the care of some French religious; but he died on the 30th of 
October. 

In their own house at Esquerchin the students found 
themselves close prisoners, under the strict swrveil/ance of the 
republican officers. Many meditated plans of escape. ‘Those 
who made the attempt were arrested with their guide by the 
patrols on the frontier; and after being exposed to ‘considerable 
insult and imminent danger of their lives, they were confined 
with much suffering first in Lille and then in the Convent of 
the Annunciades, in Douay, from which they were afterwards 
removed to join their friends, when they were conveyed as 
prisoners to the citadel of Doulens. Five, however, after 
making an unsuccessful attempt on the 10th of October, suc- 
ceeded in crossing the frontier on the night of the 11th. They 
were received into the camp of the allies, and presented to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York; who, after obtaining 
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from them much information respecting the defence and gar- 
rison of Douay, furnished them with money and a royal pass- 
port for prosecuting their journey to England. 

On the 12th October, the community was ordered to return 
to their college at Douay. The superiors and main part of 
the students were ordered to return immediately in the early 
part of the day; the rest were desired to follow them with all 
their movable furniture at a later hour. Soon after the 
arrival of the superiors in Douay, an edict was published 
ordering the imprisonment of all British subjects. ‘The Rev. 
T.. Gillow, after reading this edict in the placards that were 
posted by the republican government, succeeded in effecting 
his escape from the city; and making the announcement to 
those who were following, he proposed that they should 
make an attempt to fly, but prevailed only on the Right Rev. 
Thomas Penswick. ‘The rest were deterred by the edict that 
had just issued from the convention, condemning to instant 
death without trial all emigrants caught in the act of attempt- 
ing to escape. In the night of the 12th, the two more ven- 
turesome students heard that the guides who had on the pre- 
vious night conducted their five friends through the woods on 
the frontier had now returned. They immediately placed 
themselves under their guidance, and after encountering many 
dangers, succeeded in reaching the Austrian outposts on the 
morning of the 14th. When their companions entered Douay, 
they found the college converted into a military corn ware- 
house. They had scarcely time to express their feelings of 
grief and indignation, when they were ordered to remove as 
prisoners to the Scotch College. Here they remained two 
days. On the 15th they were escorted towards the citadel 
of Doulens, the place assigned by the convention for their im- 
prisonment. On parting from Douay, one managed to escape 
from the guards; and three others (among whom was the late 
Rey. Dr. Coombes, of Shepton-Mallett) effected the same on 
the way, near Arras. All these by the Divine protection 
reached in safety their own country, where they were after- 
wards ordained. ‘Two Frenchmen also, Henry and Alban 
Boichamon, were allowed to retire to Paris. The forty-one 
who remained, after passing a night of sorrow and suffering 
at Arras, were lodged in the citadel of Doulens on the 16th 
October, 1793. 

Here they suffered most severe hardships: confined in 
two apartments so small that they were oppressed with heat 
even in the coldest months of winter; supplied with unsavoury 


and unwholesome food, and in quantity insufficient to afford 
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one full meal in the day; still they never allowed their spirits 
to despond. They had brought with them a few books, and 
with these and the assistance of their superiors they observed, 
as far as circumstances would permit, their accustomed hours 
of study. In the hours of recreation, they chased away the 
thoughts of melancholy by singing God save the King and 
Rule Britannia, and other similar songs, till an interdict was 
pi iced upon this manifestation of patriotism by * Oliver 
Cromwell,” as they used to call their coarse and cruel keeper. 
Two things eave them ereat distress: one was the loss of the 
Holy § Sacrifice, and the other that of sacramental jurisdiction, 
by their removal from the Diocese of Cambr: iy Into that of 
Arras. The former was removed by their being joined by 
six of the late Benedictine co: nmunity at Douay. The cir- 
cumstance of the Imprisonment of these confessors had per- 

nitted them to bring with them the requisites for saying 
Sines: and with a window-shutter for the table of the altar, 
supported upon their college bread-basket, they offered the 
Holy Sacrifice on all Sundays and holidays of oblig eation, at an 
hour too early to be interfered with by the republican officers. 
‘To obtain sacramental jurisdiction, they devised the means of 
letting four of their number down the walls by arope. ‘This 
was done on the 24th of November. One of these in de- 
scending lost his hold of the rope, and fell about twenty-five 
fect. He received a contusion in the thigh, which rendered 
him unable to proceed; nevertheless, he met with sympathy 
and a hospitable shelter in a farm-house, where he remained 
till he was able to go on by short nocturnal stages to Esquer- 
chin, from which he safely crossed into landers. The others 
reached Arras during the same night. Wearied with their 
journey, they determined te intrust their lives to the hespi- 
tality of strangers. With this view they approached a small 
house in the { faubourg, at which at the very same moment a 
female with a candle in her hand opened the door. She was 
the wife of a labouring man, who had risen in the night for her 
private devotions ; and, instigated by some impulse of which 
she could give no definite account, she opened the door, and 
found the three strangers standing before her. She called her 
husband, who gave them refreshments, concealed them the 
following day, and at night directed their course through the 
difficult passes that surround Arras, at this time filled with 

soldiers and guarded with the utmost vigilance. They reached 
Sian the same night. Thence they crossed the frontier ; 
repaired to the Bishop of Arras, then a refugee in Flanders, 
and he found means of sending back a paper, containing the 
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cyphers that had been agreed on, as denoting that he granted 
the required faculties: the words were ‘* Mademoiselle Can- 
ning se porte bien!” 

On the 15th of January, 1794, two other students escaped 
by the same means; and on the following evening nine others. 
‘Though dispersed into three parties, yet in one night these 
nine all reached the village of [squerchin, by a route that 
could not be less than forty miles. Here they found their 
two companions, who had escaped on the evening before ; and 
the eleven, under trusty guides, in one body crossed the fron- 
tier on the night of the 17th. 

The twenty-six who remained behind were now severely 
questioned as to the flight of their companions, and narrowly 
escaped the guillotine, to which the betrayal of complicity 
would certainly have subjected them; and yet both the pre- 
fect-general and all the others had really been active accom- 
plices in their escape. After this a much more vigilant watch 
was placed over the English prisoners ; their liberty was con- 
siderably restrained, and the hardships of their confinement 
consequently increased. Livery morning ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell” 
came to summon before him the “ trente-deux;’* each had 
to answer to his name, and they were told that the whole 
body would be made answerable for the absence of a single 
individual. 

On the 15th of May, 1794, an accession of one hundred 
prisoners arrived in the citadel of Doulens. Among these 
were the sixty-four members of the English secular college at 
St.Omer. ‘The president, Dr. Gregory Stapleton, with eleven 
professors and fifty-two students, formed the party. This 
was a great relief to the sufferings of the members of the col- 
lege at Douay ; for Dr. Stapleton supplied them with money, 
for the want of which they were at this time reduced to the last 
extremity. The college at St. Omer had been seized at the 
saine time as that of Douay, and its members, of whom few 
had effected their escape, had till now been confined in three 
different places in Arras. Their sufferings had been more 
severe even than those of their friends from Douay. 

After the fall of Robespierre, on the 28th July, 1794, the 
severity of their confinement became gradually mitigated ; 
they no longer felt that their lives depended upon the humour 
and caprice of the petty officials of that bloodthirsty tyrant. 
On the 27th of November they were brought back to Douay, 
where they were confined (but with more liberty) in the Irish 
College: their friends in like manner returned to confinement 


* The twenty-six students of the secular college of Douay, and the six Bene- 
dictines. 
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in St. Omer. In their new prison they resumed their regu- 

lar hours of study, till they received, on the 24th of February, 

1795, an order permitting them to return to their own country, 

On the following day they parted for St. Omer, where they 

were again joine .d by their friends and fellow- safierers: > and all 

proceeded together for England, where they landed on the 
2d of March, "1795.* 

Of the twenty-six members of Douay College who were 
thus liberated from prison, were six senior professors, V1Z. 
the Rey. John Daniel, Pres.; the Rev. Jos. Hodgson, V.P. 
and S.1.P.; the Rev. Wm. Peynter, Prof. Stud. and S.T.P.; 
Rev. Thomas Smith, Prof. Nat. Phil.; Rev. Jos. Beaumont, 
Proc., and the Rev. Thomas Stout, Pref.-Gen.; also the Rev. 
Wm. Wilds, Prof. Poes. Among the nineteen students were 
the Revs. Wm. Croskell, Thomas Berry, James Delaney, 
Richard Broderick, Lewis Havard, Jos. Swinburn, John Pens- 
wick, and Robert Gradwell, who were afterwards ordained. 
Three of the above were subsequently raised to the mitre. 
The Rev. Wm. Poynter was consecrated Bishop of Halia, and 
V.A.L.D, in 1803; the Rev. Thomas Smith was consecrated 
Bishop of Bolina, and V,A.N.D., in 1810; and the Rev. 
Robt. Gradwell was consecrated Bishop of Lydda, and V.A.L.D. 
in 1828. 

A considerable number of the Douay refugees were col- 
lected at Crook Hall, in the county of Durham, on the 15th 
October 1794, under the care of the Rev. P. Eyre, where a 
new college was formed upon the exact constitutions of the old 
one. Of this college the Rev. John Daniel, the last president 
of Douay, was installed as president on the 29th of June, 
1795, an office, however, which he soon resigned to the Rev. 
P. Eyre; and Crook Hall, as we need hardly inform our 
readers, was subsequently removed to Ushaw, where the old 
traditions and constitutions of Douay are still faithfully fol- 
lowed. Another smaller portion of the Douay refugees re- 
ceived hospitable shelter from the Rev. Mr. Potier, at Old 
Hall Green, in Hertfordshire ; and on the arrival of Dr. Gre- 
gory Stapleton, the last President of St. Omer, together with 
the students who had been committed to his charge, Old Hall 
was formed into a college on the 15th of August, 1795, under 
Dr. Stapleton as its first president. ‘Thus the two colleges of 
Douay and St. Omer may be said still to survive among us in 
St. Cuthbert’s, Ushaw, and St. Edinund’s, Old Hall Green, 


par nobile fratrum; may they both continue to flourish more 


* See the full and very interesting particulars of this imprisonment by one of 
the sufferers, the Reverend Joseph Hodgson, Vice-President, in the Catholic 
Magazine, printed at Birmingham, 1831. Vol. I. 
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and more, sending out an increasing number of learned and 
zealous missionaries proportioned to our increasing wants. 

The other students were Messrs. John Dowling, James 
Harrison, Chas. Sims, Arthur Clifford, Richard Davis, Lewis 
Clifford, Matthew Forster, John Bulbe ‘ck, ‘Thomas Brennen, 
James Arkwright, and Joseph Fountain. Of the priests of 
Douay there still survive: (1.) The Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, 
who had left the college in 1791, befcre it was seized by the 
revolutionists, and who resides at St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw, to which he has been a noble benefactor. He is in 
full possession of every faculty both of body and mind, and 
altogether free from those infirmities which usually belong to 
anonagenarian. He is in his 91st or 92d year. (2.) The 
Rev. Thomas Gillow, of North Shields, in his S4th year, 
whose escape has been mentioned in the course of our narra- 
tive. In the year 1816 he founded the mission at North 
Shields, where there were then six [Easter communicants. 
The mission now numbers above 4000 souls; and the venerable 
missionary enjoys excellent health, and his mind is as active 
and vigorous as ever. He has lost his sight, but still con- 
tinues to say Mass with the help of another priest. (3.) The 
Rey. Thomas Cock, now at Burn Hall, in Durham, in his 81st 
year, whose frequent walks to Ushaw, over six miles of hilly 
country, sufficiently attest that he still retains much of that 
constitutional vigour which carried him through the nocturnal 
adventure recorded in these pages. (4.) The Rev. John Pens- 
wick, still a missionary priest at New Hall, Warrington, and 
one of those who suffered during the thir‘een months’ impri- 
sonment at Doulens. (5.) Rev. Lewis Havard, living, we 
believe, at Carmarthen, and (6.) Rev. Francis Bowland, at 
Midhurst, Sussex. 








UNebtelus, 
THE EVIL EFFECTS OF RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 

1, [History of the French Protestant Refugees, from the [evo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes to the Present Time. By 
Charles Weiss, Professor of History at the Lycée Buona- 
parte. ‘Translated, with the assistance of the author, by 
Frederick Hardman. Blackwood. 

2. Histoire de Louis Quatorze. Par Amédée Gabourd. Tours: 
Mame et Cie. 


We have no intention, on the present occasion of discussing 
the general question of religious persecution. We are not 
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about to examine the problem whether, under any circum- 
stances, it is acceptable to Almighty God that religious error 
shall be repressed by the sword, by chains, or social disabili- 
ties. ‘The most ardent upholders of the lawfulness of perse- 
cution, whether they are Catholics or Protestants, concede 
that its practical expediency is a very different question from 
its abstract lawfulness. We speak, of course, of men of calm 
and large minds, who can see beyond the next four-and- 
twenty hours, and who believe that mankind are swayed by 
other motives besides those of fear. 

With those of another class we have nothing to do: what 
profit can there be in reasoning with certain members of the 
English legislature, who conceive that a blind onslaught on 
every thing Catholic is the first duty of every Christian ; ; and 
that, whatever else may be doubtful, it is irrefragibly certain 
that the only way to benefit mankind is to crush Popery with 
the iron heel of power? And the Spooners and the Newde- 
gates may have their counterparts in Catholic countries ;—we 
will suppose, for the sake of argument, that Naples, Tuscany, 
and, in fact, the whole Catholic w orld, can supply intellectual 
kinsfolk to these worthy gentlemen as blind and as cowardly 
as any Scotch preecher or Warwickshire squire. ‘To inquire 
whether persecution does harm or good to the interests of re- 
ligion is beyond the capacity of persons of this stamp, whether 
Catholics or Protestants, Tt is ale ays right to persecute, is 
their motto; and he who would tolerate error, under any cir- 
cumstances, commits an unpardonable sin against the truth. 

Nor, again, are we about to discuss the question whether 
persecution on behalf of the true religien is right, and on be- 
half of a false religion wrong. We shi all allow to the members 
of every communion the full benefit of the hypothesis, that it 
is quite lawful for Aim to persecute, but quite wrong that he 
should be persecute’. We are ready to grant that each man 
should hug himself in the comfortable conviction that his pri- 

vate personal view of religicn is infallibly correct, that nobody 
but himself is right, and that he has received a sort of divine 
commission to treat every body else asa delinquent, and p sunish 
him accordingly. We only ask him to pause a momcunt before 
he strikes, and consider whether he will most benefit the cause 
he advocates by striking or by withholding the blow. 

Once more, it Is necessary to premise ‘that we are not cri- 
ticising the conduct of past ages, when the modern condition 
of religion 1s Oplion Was tot: lly unknown to the world, It is 
simply absurd to try the actions of the middle ages by a rigid 
application of a nineteenth. century tesf. You may as ra- 
tionally find fault with the bowmen of Cressy and Poictiers 
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because they did not discharge their bolts while yet a mile 
distant from their adversaries, like a Minié rifleman of 1854. 
Our question is, what is desirable for the advancement of 
religion in this later era? Since the introduction of the new 
elements of ideas which distinguished the sixteenth century 
from every preceding period, what is the teaching of the past 
as to the results of persecution? The field of history abounds 
with evidence which no wise man can overlook. [very nation, 
every sect, has persecuted until within the last few years; and 
at this moment complete religious toleration exists only in two 
countrics In Kurope,—Catholic France and Catholic Belgium, 
—aid is most perfectly carried out in the most Catholic of 
the two, namely Belgium. Ic: three hundred years persecu- 
tion has been tried in every possible variety of form. Here- 
tics have been burnt, priests disembowelled and pressed to 
death, women have been scourged, gentlemen robbed of their 
estates, exiled, imprisoned and hanged, with every conceiva- 
ble variation of torment, from the ‘‘ scavenger’s daughter,” the 
“boot,” and the “ thumbscrew,” down to the petty persecu- 
tion of servant-maids and street-sweepers, to such an aston- 
ishing extent, that at last we are in a position to estimate the 
real gain to religion, or to one’s own opinions, which is likely 
to accrue from a reapplication of any of these means for for- 
cible conversion. In whatever circumstances we find ourselves 
placed, we have the experience of others to guide us; and we 
nay reckon pretty confidently as to what human nature will 
do, in the event of our resorting to violence for the repression 
of crror, real or supposed. 

Perhaps no better illustration of the general effects of per- 
secution can be found than those which are detailed in M. 
Weiss’s recently published history of the Protestant refugees 
who fled from France on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
We prefer this picture of the results of persecution to any 
other for two reasons. First, it is a history of the persecu- 
tion of Protestants by Catholics, and consequently, it cannot 
be imputed to us that we are attempting to conceal the enor- 
mities of Catholic cruelty, and to throw all the guilt upon our 
Opponents; and in the second place, the circumstances of the 
case were not of that peculiar and exceptional kind from 
which it is of little practical profit to draw any general con- 
clusions. For we are not discussing what is the duty, or what 
may be reasonably ex; ected, of a state into which new religious 
opinions are for the first time introduced, and which it is really 
possible to extinguish completely without creating any reac- 
tion in their favour, and without causing any great suffering 
to large bodies of men ;—in such instances as these, we suspect 
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it would avail little to ask for lenient measures, much less for 
entire toleration, from any government on the face of the earth. 
Whatever may be the truth as to the abstract question of 
toleration, we do not believe that, in practice, any nation or 
authority, whether Catholic or Protestant, would “hesitate to 
repress and crush the introduction of religions novelties into 
the bosom of a people heretofore entirely united in their 
belief. 1f we wish to make any impression on the acts of our 
own time, we must be content to argue the question in Imme- 
diate connection with the facts of human life, as they ordinarily 
present themselves in that phase of human society in which 
our lot is cast. 

Setting aside, then, those rare cases in which it would be 
practically uscless to attempt to argue the question, and which 
in the present condition of the world can scarecly occur, we 
think that all history shows that, if our object is the present 
and ultimate advancement of religion, the employment of per- 
secution in any shape is far more likely to defeat our end than 
to accomplish it. That we may succeed in suppressing the 
obnoxious opinions for the time being, so far as their outward 
profession goes, we admit; though we maintain that even this 
measure of success will very seldom be attained. No doubt 
such an instrument as the Spanish Inquisition may burn out 
heresy for a time; that is, so far as to make the whole nation 
nominally Catholic, and voluntarily Catholic in professed creed ; 
and for some short period the re-introduction of the banished 
opinions may be practically impossible. In Spain the system 
was tried, and so far succeeded. So it did elsewhere. So 
also it was tried, with varving success, on the Protestant side ; 
and we must confess that, “considering that the Protestant per- 
secutors had not the advant age of the Catholics, who possessed 
all the power and prestige of long possession, they carried out 
the system with a success unequalled by their Catholic rivals. 
England, Holland, and Sweden have essayed and suceceded 
in the extermination or repression of Catholicism, with a sue- 
cess which might make the most relentless of Spanish Inqui- 
sitors envious and sad. For skill, relentlessness, craft, and 
perseverance, these Protestant states bear the palm from any 
Catholic government. Considering the frightful injury they 
have done to Catholicism by these means, we can hardly won- 
der at the rigour with which the penal laws of Sweden are 
still enforced, and at the headlong rage with which an im- 
mense party In this country are still panting for the exile and 
the blood of their Catholic fellow-subjects. 

When, however, we proceed to inquire how far the redigi- 
ous condition of the people thus protected against Popery or 
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heresy has advanced, the question assumes an entirely different 
aspect. ‘Take this country itself, for instance. When Catho- 
licism was crushed and Puritanism was silenced, what was the 
religion and morality of England? We put the query to the 
most vehement of Papist-haters and the most ultra of Protes- 
tants, provided only he believes that men have souls and there 
is a judgment to come. Was human nature ever more de- 
graded, was modern society ever more disgusting, than in Eng- 
land in the days of Charles the Second, and onwards, until 
Methodism began to awaken the people to a suspicion that 
Christianity was a reality, and a thing to be obeyed? Take 
Sweden at this day. What has persecution substituted for 
Catholicism? The morals of the people may be summed up 
in two words—drunkenness and unchastity. What has per- 
secution done for the faith of those German countries where 
Lutheranism was upheld by the strong arm of the law? As 
soon as all fear of Popery was banished, the German Protes- 
tant mind set itself to work to undermine the foundations of 
revelation itself; and the descendants of Luther and Calvin 
lost no time in placing the Bible on a level with the mythology 
of Greece and Rome. 

In Spain, to turn to the Catholic side, the royal power 
thought fit to disregard the remonstrances of the Pope, and 
to set up a bloody tribunal which should use religion as a poli- 
tical engine, and sweep heresy from the face of the kingdom. 
What was the real ultimate gain to the Catholic faith? Pro. 
testantism was banished, but a species of Catholicism intro- 
duced which did the work of Protestantism with a right royal 
hand, exterminating the religious orders, seizing every species 
of Church possession, and laying open the governing power 
of the country to all those sham-liberal ideas, which are as 
hateful as heresy itself to the devout and honest Catholic. 
We grant, and joyfully, the fact that no little true piety and 
orthodoxy still burns in the hearts of the mass of the Spanish 
people and clergy; but there is no denying the fact, that the 
spiritual prosperity of the nation has been on the wane, ever 
since the persecutions of the Inquisition rendered Spain no- 
torlous in the annals of religious cruelty. 

At this moment, the petty state of Tuscany is the object 
of especial objurgation among Protestants, because the Grand 
Duke will not permit his people to turn Calvinists or Angli- 
cans. ‘The world, no doubt, imagines that Tuscany is a land 
where Catholicism flourishes, and that the whole country is 
eaten up with monks and nuns. But what is the fact? The 
lukewarmness, and generally unsatisfactory religious condition 
of ‘Tuscany, is notorious to every person who knows the real 
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state of affairs; and the Grand Duke cannot endure monks, 
friars, and Jesuits, any more than Lord Shaftesbury and the 
Madiai. It would be preposterous to imagine that because 
‘Tuscany excludes heresy, it therefore and by “that means makes 
its people better Cath olics. Were the Catholicism of Tuscany 
a true, pure, devout Catholicism, there would be no need of 
penal laws to keep out Protestant Bibles, and heresy would 
no more live in the country than a candle could burn under a 
stream of water. 

But, further, it is almost always in a high degree pro- 
blematical, whether a government which commences the work 
of persecution will succeed even so far as to crush the object 
of its dislike. ‘There is a sense in which the saying that “ the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church” applies to every 
form of heresy and error. ‘The moment you chastise a man 
for religious opinions, you awaken sy mpathy for him some- 
where. Whether justly or unjustly, a suspicion is aroused 
that you are actuated by personal hatred, or by fear that your 
victim is in the right. You may contrive to keep down the 
sympathy thus created, but you cannot entirely eradicate it; 
and the chances are, that before many years have passed, it 
will have germinated and grown into positive admiration for 
those very opinions for which the sufferer was punished. 

Moreover, the Church is never so free from scandals, but 
that the looker-on will attribute the error of the persecuted 
party to the misdeeds of those who persecute him. As soon 
as blood is shed, or property confiscated, or a disability im- 
posed, people begin to search keenly into the purity of those 
who employed these means in their own defence. From fair 
criticism they proceed to harsh and unjust imprecations ; and 
if events take an unexpected turn, the whole country swarms 
with fiery reformers and revolutionists. 

We may go further, and allege without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the scandals caused by those in authority, or their 
neglect of their duties to those beneath them, have almost 
invariably given their vitality to those religious errors which 
have been met by persecution. So long as apostolic sanctity 
is maintained, there will be little need of other than apostolic 
weapons for the defence of the truth. Had there been no 
erievous scandals in Christendom, Luther might have preached 
to the winds, and a Catholic would at this day have sat on the 
throne of England. ‘The true bulwark against heresy is the 
reform of the faults of individuals. ‘The more closely history 
is examined, and the less we suffer ourselves to be deluded by 
words, names, phrases, and professions, the more distinctly 
shall we see, that almost every instance of the severe persecu- 
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tion of heresy by Catholics has been preceded by the toleration 
of scandals in the bosom of that country which has persecuted, 
We do not say, of course, that some enlightened, orthodox, 
and holy men have not persecuted, and that severely ; but 
we do say, that, taking the history of a people as a whole, 
their own dec Jension has usually preceded their adoption of 
violent measures in defence of their creed. Granting excep- 
tions, we think it undeniable that the better a man is himself, 
the more unwilling he is to employ a harsh treatment for the 
repression of error. It is not the attribute of a saint to 
employ coercive measures until all others have failed. And 
the nearer we come to the standard of saints, the more un- 
willing are we to resort to severity, under any provocation ; 
the stronger is our conviction that truth and grace will pre- 
vail, if oully we dc not mar their work by our own misconduct. 
And what is true of us all individually, is true of every nation 
as a collective body. 

A more striking case, in illustration of this truth, cannot 
be named than the history of Catholic France inmediately 
prior to the persecution of the French Protestants, whose 
history is recorded by M. Weiss in the elaborate volume 
before us. What may be the personal opinions of M. Weiss 
himself we cannot say. Certainly he is not a Catholic, in 
any adequate seten of the word. He appears to be of that 
unattached school who pride themselves on their imperturb- 
able impartiality towards both ‘ parties,” as they term the 
two great divisions of Western Christianity. He abhors per- 
secution, so far as can be judyed, on either side; and his 
leanings are undoubtedly in favour of the Protestants, whose 
sufferings he has with very great pains here chronicled. 

A very well written and satisfacto ry account of the state 
of affairs which preceded the persecution of French Calvinism, 
is to be found in the other work whose title we have sub- 
joined to that of M. Weiss. M. Gabourd’s /listcire de 
Louis XIV. is imbued with a ciate te | Catholic spirit; 
and he sketches with a lively hand, not only the abominable 
vices and corruptions of the higher ‘classes of French society 
under the grand Monarque ; but he reviews, with a candid 
though uncompromising justice, those anti-Catholic doctrines 
which had obtained so ericvous a power over the clergy and 
people of France at the time when, with one accord, they rose 
up and applauded the sovereign in bis persecution of their 
Protestant fellow-subjects. While Mazarin and Richelieu, 
both of them cardinals, were successively in power, the French 
Protestants were tolerated and protected ; and M. Weiss bears 
testimony to the impartiality and vigour with which Mazarin 
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frequently interfered, and compelled the observance of those 
laws which insured the safety and privileges of the Calvinist 
party. In the early times of French Protestantism, the Pro- 
testant party formed a distinct political section in the state, 
They possessed their own districts,—thcir towns, their for- 
tresses, their military and civil chieftains; and ‘they were 
perpetually embroiling themselves with the government of 
the country, which was essentially Catholic. Such a state of 
things as this could not, of course, continue long. The 
covernment could not tolerate this actual identification of 
sectarianism with disaffection. Even had the Huguenots been 
peaceable, considerate, and judicious in the highest degree, 
they must have been the objects of suspicion and apprehen- 
sion even with the most gentle of sovereigns. But as they 
were neither peaceable, nor considerate, nor judicious, but 
hot-headed, violent, and intriguing, the quarrels between the 
two divisions were as intolerable as they were frequent. 

During the administration of Cardinal Richelieu, the na- 

tural results of the political organisation of the Huguenots 
appeared in their fullest force; they flew to arms, and fought 
the government, intriguing with foreign governments for 
armed support. They were beaten by the cardinal: but at 
the moment that he destroyed their existence as a political 
power in the state, Richelieu recognised their existence as a 
religious body, and guaranteed them such freedom and re- 
ligious organisation as had never before been permitted in 
any kingdom to the adherents of the creed of the minority 
of the people. M. Weiss, with all his Protestant predilections, 
puts prominently forward this great fact in the history of 
toleration, that in the very hour of conquest over a rebel- 
lious and irritating section, instead of employing their fiery 
disloyalty as a pretext for proscribing their religion, Richelieu 
introduced a new doctrine into the creed of statesmanship, and 
insured the amplest freedom of worship and spiritual organisa- 
tion to the very men who denounced his creed as antichristian 
and abominable. It was then, as it is now, that the Catholic 
portion of Europe led the way in the progress of toleration. 
It was a Roman Cardinal, in the hour of victory, who first 
practised that indulgence which is now carried out in two of 
the most Catholic European uations alone. 

Another cardinal, during a considerable part of the reign of 
Louis XIV., continued the “gentle policy which Richelieu had 
inaugurated. Under Cardinal Mazarin, the French Protestants 
betook themselves to the ordinary life of French subjects, and 
devoted themselves to the development of their personal 
resources, and to the service of the state in public employ- 
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ments. In the cardinal they found a firm friend, and a 
courageous upholder of their equality in the eye of ‘the law 
and in the judgment of society. They enjoyed perfect religious 
freedom and organisation; they had their colleges, churches, 
assemblies, and special governors; and their ablest men were 
called by Mazarin into some of the highest offices of the state. 
During that period, it is undeniable that, while they lost their 
disloyalty and their furious bigotry, they became not only 
more religious personally, but they added immensely to the 
trade, manufactures, agriculture, and even the literature of 
their country. During the wars of the Fronde nothing could 
shake their fidelity to the king 


‘When the Prince of Condé,” says M. Weiss, “ after accepting 
the command of a Spanish army, proposed to Cromwell to transport 
the civil war into Guienne, and to call the Huguenots to arms, the 
Protector, who still wavered between the alliance of Mazarin and 
that of Philip 1V., secretly sent agents to France to study the real 
temper of the Protestants ; and when he knew that they were satis- 
fied and obedient, he treated the prince’s offer as a mere folly, and 
united his forces to those of the minister of Louis X1V., whom he 
powerfully supported against the King of Spain. A new word, 
adopted at that time, testified to their loyalty. In those days of 
internal divisions, when two men could hardly meet without chal- 
lenging with a ‘Who goes there ?’ the Huguenots, whom they wished 
to compel to ery, § Vive la Princesse !’ or ‘Vive la Fronde !’ usually 
replied, ‘ Zant s’en faut (on the contrary, or, very far from that), 
‘Vive le Roi!’ When it was desired to know the opinion of some 
one, the question was, ‘Is he of ours?’ and the frequent reply, . 
‘Tant s’en faut, he is a Huguenot.’ Little by little, for brevity’ S 
sake, people took the habit of de ‘signating by the name TJ'ant s’en 
faut every man who was of the king’s party. Mazarin did not 
ignore the service rendered him by the calm and loyal attitude of 
the Protestants. ‘I have not,’ he said, ‘to complain of the little 
flock ; if it feeds upon ill weeds, at any rate it does not stray.’ In 
1658, he replied to the delegates of the reformed churches, that neither 
his eardinal’s hat nor his character had prevented his remarking their 
fidelity ; and addressing himself to de Langle, minister of Rouen 
and deputy to the Norman Synod: * The king,’ he said, ‘ will make 
known by deeds the goodwill he bears you ; be assurcd that I speak 
to you in sincerity of heart.’ These were not idle words. Mazarin 
named commissioners, chosen in equal numbers from the two re- 
lizions, to visit all the provinces, and remedy the infractions of the 
edict of Nantes by the unintelligent zeal of the local authorities. 
He did more,—he renewed the frequent violated decisions which 
exempted Protestant ministers from the ¢ailles and other taxes, thus 
putting them on the same footing as the Catholic clergy. Notwith- 
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standing the remonstrances of the bishops, he conferred the office of 
Comptroller-g ceneral of the Finances upon the Protestant banker, 

sartholomew “Herw art, a Swabian by birth, who had formerly placed 
his fortune at the disposal of Richelieu, to aid that minister in re- 
taining a body of ten thousand Swedes, who, their pay being arrear, 
were about to abandon him at the very moment of the invasion of 
Alsatia. But for the obstacle of his religion, he would not have 
hesitated to elevate him to the dignity of Superintendent. The 
financial department then became the chief refuge of the Protestants, 
who had difficulty in making their way into other departments. 
They were employed in the collection of the t taxes, and rendered 
themselves so necessary, that Fouquet and Colbert never ceased to 
defend and support them, as equally capable and trustworthy. 
Another nomination proved Mazarin’s solicitude for Protestant in- 
terests. After the death of the Marquis of Arzilliers, the king, who 
had already assumed the right of naming the deputies-general with- 
out the participation of the reformed churches, which were consulted 
merely for decency’s sake, gave that post, upon his prime minister’s 
recommendation, to the Marquis of Ruvigny, a friend of Turenne’s, 
and singularly esteemed by both parties. ‘Ruvigny,’ says the Marquis 
of St. Simon, whose portraits are not suspected of flattery, ‘ was a 
good but plain gentleman, full of sense, wisdom, honour, and pro- 
bity, a great Jiuguenot, but of excellent conduct and dexterity. 
These qualities, which had gained him great reputation amongst 
those of his religion, had procured him many important friends and 
much consideration in the world. The ministers and the principal 
nobles reckoned him as their friend, and were not indiffcrent to its 
being known that they were his ; and the most influential magistrates 
were eager to be so also. Under very plain externals, he was a man 
who knew how to ally straightforwar ‘dness with finesse in his views 
and resources, but whose fidelity was so well known, that he held 
secrets and deposits from the most distinguished persons. For a 
creat number of vears he was deputy of his religion at the court, 
and the king often availed himself of the connections his religious 
creed gave him in Holland, Switzerland, England, and Germany , for 
secret negotiations in those countries, where he served him very 
usefully.’ Ruvigny was French ambassador in England under the 
reign of Charles IL, aud his friendship and family connection with 
several of the most illustrious English families, particularly with the 
Bedfords, contributed not a little to maintain the alliance between 
the two kings during the Dutch war. His son, Henry de Ruvigny, 
who succeeded him in his functions as deputy-general of the reformed 
Church, an office which he held until the revocation, fulfilled them 
with equal distinction. Louis XIV. had unbounded confidence in 
him. In 1679 he sent him as negociator to Charles II. (whose alli- 
ance he wished to retain), considering him an agent the more agree- 
able by reason of his relationship to ‘Lady V aughan, and of his in- 
timacy with the powerful family of the Russells. 
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“One other fact may be mentioned, as enabling us to appreciate 
Mazarin’s moderate policy. In 1655 he had sent troops into Savoy, 
to help Duke Charles-Emanuel to subdue the Vaudois. But soon, 
doing justice to Cromwell's remonstrances, he recalled his soldiers, 
reprimanded their commanders, and even permitted the Pichestadte 
of France to make collections for their brethren in the valleys. ‘Then, 
uniting his remonstrances with those of the Protector, he put a stop 
to the persecutions ordered by the Duke of Savoy, and, by the treaty 
of Pignerol, rendered the condition of the unfortunate Vaudois more 
tolerable. When, after Mazarin’s death, Louis XIV. took the su- 
preme authority into his own hands, the Protestant religion was not 
only tolerated, ‘but permitted and authorised in all ps arts of the king- 
dom. If Catholics or Protestants complained of infraction of treaties ; 
the redress of their wrongs was for the government a mere matter 
of police. As tothe Huguenot faction, once so restless, it was com- 
pletely destroyed. The royal authority, on the other hand, had 
acquired such great power and prestige, and the general state of the 
nation had undergone so complete a transform: ition, that the king, 
in the exercise of his supreme power, no longer met with obstacles, 
znd it seemed impossible that he should henceforward encounter any. 
The new constitution of the army, its superiority over troops hastily 
cot together, the constant and formidable use of artillery, the progress 
of the art of fortification,—no longer permitted party insurrection ; 
besides, the nobility of both religions had lost sight of their castles, 
and coveted but the favours of “the court. The middle class was 
satisfied and happy at the preservation of peace and public order. 
The triumph of royalty was complete.” 


After the death of Mazarin, the king introduced another 
system. In justice to Louis, inde ed, it 1s not to be forgotten 
that he was supported by the great voice of popular opinion. 
The policy of religious toleration had made but little progress 
in the views of the nation; and in adopting a severe line of 
conduct towards the Huguenot minority (they formed about a 
twentieth of the people), he did but act on the principles 
which were recognised by every kingdom in Lurope, Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic. During many years he put in 
pract'ce every instrument of annoyance, irritation, and social 
penalty, increasing in harshness and severity as he found his 
schemes for forcible conversions fail, and as the lust of power 
and conquest grew in his domineering mind. 

Meanwhile also, the anti-Papal spirit which lurked in 
many quarters in the French Catholic body, both lay and 
clerical, was gradually advancing, systematising itself, and pre- 
paring to avow opinions irreconcileable with the real supremacy 
of the See of Rome. King, parliament, and people, including 
a large number of prelates and inferior clergy, were infected 
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with a passion for national independence of the Pope, not 
only in temporal, but in purely spiritual matters. Not that 
the king and the parliament cared a straw for the purely 
spiritual aspect of the question. With Louis, the anti-Papal 
tendencies of bishops and clergy supplied a convenient instru- 
ment, by which he might rivet the chains of his own power 
upon his subjects, and indulge his passion for defying every 
mortal being who came across his path or refused to acquiesce 
in his insolent claims. As for the parliament, they hated the 
control of religion itself; and as they were forced by Louis 
to submit to /7m in all secular matters, they indemnified them- 
selves for the loss of their temporal freedom by setting up a 
revolution in spiritual things. If they must obey the king, 
at any rate they would not obey the Pope. As for the clergy, 
they were possessed with the insane and stupid idea, that the 
elory of a Catholic is found, not in the entire unity of the 
Church, but in the reduction of that unity to the lowest 
practicable point short of an actual separation from the Holy 
See. So it was that all parties worked together for the erec- 
tion of a National Church, within the bosom of the Universal 
Church itself. The king was a tyrant, the parliament was a 
slave, the court was demoralised, the clergy were rebellious 
and proud; and thus it came to pass, that when Louis sought 
to follow in the steps of the English Henry VIII. in all things 
save positive schism, he was supported by the mass of the 
clergy and people, and found even a Bossuet ready to lend 
himself to the dishonourable work. In the year 1682, the 
celebrated declaration of the French clergy was brought about 
by the dictation of Louis and the management of Bossuet; 
and what, in their inordinate self-delusion, they called ‘ the 
liberties of the Gallican Church,” were promulgated in four 
articles. 

While thus, with one hand, the French monarch strove to 
beat back the influence of Rome from the people whom he 
chose to rule alone, with the other he forged chains and 
sharpened swords for those Protestant Frenchmen who refused 
to submit to his religious dictation. The spirit which pro- 
duced the ‘ Gallican liberties” was identical with that which 
revoked the edict of Nantes, and let loose the dragoons upon 
the peaceful homes of the inoffensive Huguenots. Louis was 
resolved to reign absolute over the bodies and souls of his 
subjects; he would tolerate neither Pope nor Protestant; and 
unhappily both for the cause of Catholicism and for that of 
common justice and humanity, nobles, clergy, and people were 
ready to support him alike in his anti-Papal rebellion and his 
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anti-Protestant cruelties. MM. Weiss, with all his non-Catholi- 
cism, recognises the truth of this view of the persecution. 


‘¢ Strange to say, Louis XIV. did not hate the Protestants. He 
was deeply incensed against the Ultramontane party, and he pro- 
voked that celebrated Declaration of the clergy against them, which 
was the basis of the liberties of the Gallican Church. He detested 
the Jansenists, and revenged himself for their opposition by the de- 
struction of the Port-Royal. He entertained a lively repugnance to 
the Quietists. The Protestants inspired him with none of those 
sentiments, and nevertheless they were the objects of his greatest 
rigour. Doubtless their resistance to his will appeared to him an 
act of rebellion. The absolute and haughty monarch showed himself 
so much the more severe, that it was the first time he encountered 
disobedience. He thought that by surrounding them with dangers, 
incessantly recurring under new forms, by entangling them in a net 
of obstacles, of obscure privations, of daily injustice, he should suc- 
ceed in wearying their patience and taming their obstinacy. ‘The 
ruin of heresy, which his predecessors had been impotent to uproot 
from the French soil, seemed to him the most glorious triumph Pro- 
vidence had reserved for him.” 


Scarcely was the assembly dispersed which promulgated 
the declaration of the clergy, when the land re-echoed with 
the final persecution of the unhappy Huguenots. It cannot be 
pretended that no individuals in the Protestant party had in any 
way committed themselves by acts of folly or disloyalty, or 
given pretence to Louis and his ministers to treat them with 
severity ; but it is undeniable that, as a body, they gave no 
provocation whatever. ‘The policy of Mazarin and Richelieu 
had been accepted by them in the spirit in which those two 
statesmen had offered it; and when Louis commenced the 
work of persecution, he scarcely troubled himself to find ex- 
cuses for his plans. For about twenty years he carried on, 
with gradually increasing harshness, precisely that system 
which England adopted towards the Catholics of Ireland ; 
except that, on the whole, the English persecution was more 
monstrous, more bloody, more revolting to the commonest 
feelings of humanity. 

M. Weiss gives a tolerably detailed account of the schemes 
which Louis adopted; but his history is inferior both in ful- 
ness, vivacity, aud breadth to the picture drawn by M. Gabourd 
in his Histoire de Louis XIV. The Protestant reader will 
find the cruelties practised by the Catholic monarch depicted 
with even more force by the Catholic than by the non- 
Catholic historian. We quote, however, M. Weiss’ descrip- 
tion of the notorious dragonnades : 


‘A new word, that of convertisseur (converter), first applied to 
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Pélisson, then enriched the French language. Following the example 
of Madame de Maintenon, the celebrated academician spared no pains 
to win over those whose ‘religion he had abandoned. But both were 
outstripped by the harsh Louvois. Jealous of the growing influence 
of Madame de Maintenon, and after having long combined his efforts 
with those of Madame de Montespan against the new favourite, he 
resolved, after her example, to employ all his credit to effect the 
conversion of the Protestants. He would have feared to sink in the 
king’s epinion by remaining alien to the great project that engrossed 
the ‘thoughts of the court ; and he conceived the idea, according to 
the expression of Madame de Caylus, d’y méler du militaire—to mix 
up the army with it—and claimed for the war department, which he 
directed, the principal share in the annihilation of heresy. 

*€ It was in Poitou that he first essayed the terrible means of con- 
version afterwards known by the name of dragonnades, or dragoon- 
ings. Troops of all arms were employed in ‘this military mission ; 
but owing to their more fiery zeal, or perhaps to their more brilliant 
uniform, the dragoons had the honour of giving it theirname. This 
province, full of Protestants, had for its intendant Marillac, grandson 
of Michael de Marillac, keeper of the seals under Louis XIII., and 
who had had the misfortune to incur the hatred of Richelieu. He 
was the only member of that family who was in a position to repair 
its fortune, ruined for half a century by the disgrace of the former 
minister, and by .ve execution of his brother the marshal. Up to 
this date he had shown in all his acts a prudence and a moderation 
which had endeared him both to Catholics and to Protestants; but 
when he saw all the king’s efforts directed to the conversion of his 
subjects, he changed his conduct, and exhibited a zeal whose ardour 
Was in proportion to its tardiness. LLouvois judged him a fit instru- 
ment to carry out his designs. On the 18th March, 1681, he advised 
him that, by the king’s commands, he sent him a regiment of cavalry. 
‘His majesty will find it good,’ he wrote, ‘ that the creater number 
of the officers and troopers be lodged in Protestant houses, but is 
not of opinion that they should all be so lodged. . If, according 
to a just distribution, the Protestants would have . receive ten, you 
may give them twenty.’ The month afterwards he got an ordinance 
signed by the king, granting to all those who should become con- 
verts, exemption. for the space of two years from lodging men-at-arms. 
This measure sufficed to transter the affairs of the reformed religion 
to the department of the minister-at- war, and consequently to give 
their direction to Louvois. 

“‘ Marillac sent the dragcons to those towns in Poitou which con- 
tained most Huguenots. He lodged them exclusively in their houses, 
and even in those of the poorest, and of widows previously exempt 
from that onerous charge. In many towns and villages the priests 
followed them in the streets, erying out—‘ Courage, gentlemen! It 
is the king’s intention that these dogs of Huguenots “should be pil- 
laged and sacked.’ The soldiers entered the houses with uplifted 
swords, sometimes crying, ‘Kill! kill!’ to frighten the women and 
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children. As long as the inhabitants had wherewithal to satisfy them, 
they were but pillaged ; but when their means were exhausted, when 
the price of their furniture was spent, and the clothes and ornaments 
of their women were sold, the dragoons seized them by the hair to 
drag them to church; or, if they left them in their houses, they em- 
ployed threats, outrage, and even tortures, to oblige them to become 
converts. Of some they burned the feet and hands at a slow fire ; 
they broke the ribs and limbs of others with blows of sticks. Several 
had their lips burned with red-hot irons ; and others were thrown 
into damp dungeons, with threats that they should be left there to 
rot. The soldiers said that they were allowed every licence, except 
murder and rape. 

“The dragonnades began again in 1684. A body of troops as- 
sembled on the Pyrenean frontier became disposable by the accession 
of Spain to the truce of Ratisbon. The Marquis of Boufflers, who 
commanded them, received orders to enter Béarn, and to second the 
intendant Foucault in his efforts to convert that province. The 
soldiery, excited by this fanatic, showed themselves much more cruel 
than those in Poitou. They were marched from town to town, from 
village to village ; and Foucault himself pointed out to them the 
houses delivered up to their apostolate, and taught them new devices 
for overcoming the most resolute fortitude. ‘ Amongst the secrets 
he taught them, to subdue their hosts,’ says a writer of that day, ‘he 
ordered them to deprive of rest those who would not yield to other 
torments. The soldiers relieved each other, in order not themselves 
to sink under the torture they made others suffer. The noise of 
drums, the blasphemies, the shouts, the crash of the furniture which 
they threw about, the agitation in which they kept those poor people 
in order to force them to remain up and with their eyes open, were 
the means employed to deprive them of repose. To pinch and prick 
them, to drag them about, suspend them by ropes, blow tobacco- 
smoke into their nostrils, and a hundred other cruelties, were the 
sports of these executioners, who thereby reduced them to such a 
state, that they no longer knew what they did, and promised all that 
was required in order to escape from such barbarous treatment. 

‘** As there were often in one house several persons who were 
thus to be kept awake, whole companies of soldiers were quartered 
there, that there might be sufficient executioners to suffice for so 
many tortures. ... The soldiers offered to the women indignities 
which decency will not permit me to describe. . . . The officers 
were no better than the soldiers: they spat in the women’s faces ; 
they made them lie down in their presence on hot embers ; they 
forced them to put their heads into ovens whose vapour was _hot 
enough to suffocate them. All their study was to devise torments 
which should be painful without being mortal.’” 


Two years after the French Church had proclaimed its 
semi-independence of the Roman See, the final blow was struck 
at the French Protestants. ‘The edict of Nantes was formally 
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revoked, the profession of Protestantism became practically 
impossible ; and notwithstanding the most stringent regula- 
tions, nearly 300,000 Protestants fled from their country for 
ever. They carried with them their industry, their arts, their 
manufactures, and their learning, to every country that would 
receive them; and with these gifts te the nations who adopted 
them, they carried an inextinguishable hatred to the country 
which had persecuted them, ‘and a more confirmed determi- 
nation to uphold the opinions for which they had suffered so 
bitterly. Prussia, Saxony, Brunswick, the Free Cities, l:ng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, America, received the refugees with more or less 
cordiality, and turned to their own advantage, and to the 
injury of France, the resources and the indignation they 
brought with them. Tven in Russia they found a home, and 
more than a home. Peter the Great, in 1688, opened all the 
provinces of Russia to the fugitive Protestants, guaranteed to 
military men employment in his army, with leave to quit it 
whenever they wished to return to France. One-third of a 
model body of troops, then ferming by the ezar, was composed 
of these French emigrants. 

Livery where the emigrants devoted themselves to the ser- 
vice of the nation that received them, bearing in their breasts 
a hatred to the nation that had violently cast them from its 
soil. From that day forth France had not a foe that was not 
strengthened for its conflict against her by the aid of her 
expatriated children. 

And what was the religious gain to the cause of Cathceli- 
cism, such as it was in France, when it banished the Huguenots? 
The gain was the Revolution, with all its preceding infidelity, 
immorality, and tyranny, and its accompanying horrors, un- 
equalled in the history of Christian nations. The Gallicanism 
which tortured the unhappy Protestants, issued in atheism 
and the guillotine. The crimes and lust of power of Louis XLV. 
were expiated by one far worthier than himself; and when 
the horrible round of blood and sin had been run through, 
religion began to revive under a hierarchy whose establish- 
ment cut wy » Gallic ‘anism by the roots, and w hich has prospered 
beyond prece ‘dent under a political system of which free 
toleration of all creeds is a fundamental principle. If any 
man doubts the comparative assistance given to Catholicism 
by the persecution and by the toleration of Protestantism, let 
him contrast the era of Louis XIV. with that of Napoleon II. 
M. Gabourd calls attention to one fact, which alone is suffi- 
cient to condemn the system of persecution. Where the 
dragonnades “converted” the Calvinists with fire and sword, 
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. race of men grew up who were distinguished by a frightful 
pre-eminence In the crimes of the Revolution. Where Fénélon 
preache d, and the gentile influence of truth effected innumer- 
able real conversions, a Catholic population was formed, whose 
descendants in the wars of La Vendée presented a spectacle of 
orthodoxy, innocence, and heroism such as the world has 
rarely seen. Such was the result of the zeal and self-sacrifice 
of the ultramontane Fénélon; and such the result of that sub- 
serviency to kings which Bossuet dishonoured himself by up- 
holding. And at the present day it 1s to be remarked, that 
the proportion of Protestants to ‘Catholics in France is just 
what it was before Louis revoked the edict of Nantes. ‘The 
Protestants then formed about one-twentieth part of the popu- 
lation, and they form, as nearly as may be, the same part of it 
now. ‘Thus Protestantism has lost nothing, while France has 
gained two Revolutions, and a state of things in which all that 
we hold most dear depends, humanly speaking, on the life of 
one man. 


We cannot conclude without remarking, that England and 


Ireland teach precisely the same moral. ‘The nationalism of 


Mary, or rather of her advisers, and the blood they spilt, 
ended in the entire proscription of Catholicism in Great 
Britain and Ireland; while the persecution of Catholicism in 
Ireland by Protestantism, when dominant, issued in the crea- 
tion of a race of spendthrift, demoralised, bankrupt lords and 
landholders, whose misconduct first reduced the mass of the 
people to beggary, and then drove them from their country, to 
carry to America all they could call their own, with a hatred 
of English rule, of which this country will one day feel the 


bitter effects. Such are the modern results of religious per- 
secution. 








MODERN PHILOSOPHY: THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


More Worlds than One, the Creed of the Philosopher, and the 


Hope of the Christian. By Sir David Brewster. London: 
Murray. 


Some person having put forth an essay entitled ‘ On the Plu- 
rality of Worlds,” in which he undertakes to show that our 
clobe is the only ee inhabited or habitable by reasonable 
animal creatures, Sir David Brewster has devoted a volume to 
the refutation of this opinion, maintaining that there are my- 
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riads of inhabited worlds; and this doctrine he affirms to be-. 
‘consecrated both by reason and revelation.” 

With regard to the teaching of the Church, there is nothing 
de fide in ove opinion or the other. It is true that in early 
lists of heresies, such as those of St. Philastrius of Brixen and 
of St. Augustine, we find the affirmation of the plurality of 
worlds set down among heretical dogmas; but then we find 
many other opinions so classed, which notoriously have nothing 
to do with the faith of the Church. The opinion of the plu- 
rality of worlds is found in St. Clement of Rome hi Ip. ad bor 

c. 20), in Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1. v. $12  p. 693 >), who 
quotes the passage of the Roman Clement—as ‘also does St. 
lrenzeus (il. ¢. 28)—as if it were a classical text; Origen and 
St. Jerome may also be cited as holding the same opinion. IE£f 
it came afterwards into disrepute, it was ‘rather as being opposed 
to the philosophy than to the theolozy of the Church. Nothing 
was known on the subject by direct revelation; but the ad- 
mission of the fact of the plurality of worlds necessarily led, 
in the then received philosophy, to principles which were op- 
posed to the known dogmas of the faith; or at least it led to 
the overthrow of the philosophical system which the Church 
had adopted for the arrangement of its theological doctrines. 
For besides the bare dogmas of the faith, there is in the Church 
(considered in its complex character, both as a teaching and 
as a believing body) a general sentiment, a mind, which ‘takes 
up and assimilates the received philosophies of the day. In 
process of time these philosophies are formed into one organic 
whole with theology; and it is this whole which is C hristian, 
as distinguished from non- Christian, philosophy, and the 
eroundwork of a liberal Christian education. ‘To attack this 
Christian philosophy, as Galileo did by his planetary theory, 
as before him the “heretics” who offended St. Philastrius and 
St. Augustine, or as St. Virgilius, who asserted the existence 
of antipodes, to the great scandal of St. Boniface, our own 
English Apostle of Germany, naturally must excite the op- 
position of Christian teachers. For it cannot be denied that 
it is scandalous in any private person, on the ground of a theory 
which is probably at present undemonstrated, to break up this 
whole, and to attempt a general sieliavilestinn of its parts ; 
and especially j is it scandalous at any period of great intellectual 
and moral revolution, such as that of the Protest: ant schism. 
It was in reference to the scandal which Galileo was giving, 
to the harm his teaching was doing to the faithful, not in re- 
ference to the intrinsic merits of the question, that the Con- 


gregations of the Index and Inquisition were called upon to 
interfere. 
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If, then, in grave writings, such as the decisions of these 
congregations or the works of the fathers, we find certain 
opinions defined to be heretical which are manifestly out of 
the sphere of the dogmas of the faith, we must suppose that 
these definitions are taken, not from theology as a pure science, 
but from that whole which is composed of philosophy and 
theology combined. But then, the truth of this whole depends 
on that of its two constituent elements; and these are, Ist, 
theology, which is infallibly true; and 2d, philosophy, which 
may very easily be false. Thus, if (as was the case) the system 
of Aristotle was mixed up with theology, the result must have 
been a system not wholly true, but which was nevertheless the 
ground of Christian education, and of the received mode of 
thinking; and the destruction of this might have been equiva- 
lent to the destruction of the faith itself in the minds of the 
generality of believers. ‘Thus Aristotle’s physics might to 
some extent have become practically identified with the popular 
acceptance of the Christian faith, and therefore it might some- 
times be the duty of the guardians of the faith to defend his 
philosophy as an outwork of dogma, and to denounce its im- 
pugners, as putting forth opinions contrary both to sound phi- 
losophy and to the Christian faith. 

For ourselves, we own at the outset, that as we consider the 
Copernican theory of the planets demonstrated, so do we con- 
sider the theory of their being seats of animal life in the highest 
degree probable, and in no way contradictory to revelation and 
to the Church. But this is a very different thing from agree- 
ing with Sir David Brewster, that the opinion of “ more worlds 
than one” is in aiy sense the hope of the Christian. On the 
contrary, we think that if we admitted Sir David’s principles, 
we should feel inclined to abandon Christianity, and to embrace 
Buddhism or Brahmanism, or the Py thagorean philosophy. 
His arguments are so curious, that we feel quite uncertain in 
what category of heretics we are to place him. 

1. “ ‘This earth is not to be the future residence of the 
numerous family which it has reared” (p. 20); it would not 
have space for the myriads of millions = have occupied it. 
** Reason compels us to believe, that the material body which 
is to be raised must be subject to material laws, and reside in 
a material home. . . . It is impossible to doubt for a moment 
that on the celestial ‘spheres his future is to be spent” (p. 207). 
This then is the Christian’s hope; his paradise is to be in the 
planetary spheres, material dwellings like our earth, where he 
is to be subject to the laws of matter. ‘ Man in his future 
State is to consist, as at present, of a spiritual nature residing 
in a corporal frame. He must live, therefore, upon a material 
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planet subject to all the laws of matter, and performing func- 
tions for which a material body is indispensable” (p. 18). One 
of the laws of material bodies is doubtless change, decay, and 
death, to which our author in one place which we noticed, but 
which we cannot now lay our hands upon, owns that man in 
his future planetary existence is to be subject. So we will 
pass by this consideration, and proceed to record the author’s 
speculations (or reminiscences of Sir H. Davy’s speculations) 
on the form and the occupation of man in his future state, 
After leaving his skeleton to become fossil in the rocks of our 
planct,* his : spirit is to migrate to other spheres, and to invest 
itself with new forms, probably dissimilar to the present. As 
to the form, it may be any thing from the elephant to the eagle. 
The soul may reside in a Poly phemus with one eye, or in an 
Argus with a hundred; our author will not undertake to decide 
what it will be, only th: it it may be almost any thing. 

“No less varied may be the functions which the citizens 
of the spheres have to discharge; no less diversified their modes 
of life; and no less singular the localities in which they dwell.” 
»... “On a planet more magnificent than ours, may there 
not be a type of reason of which the intellect of Newton is the 
lowest degree ?—a telescope more penetrating, a microscope 
more pow verful, induction more subtle, analysis more search- 
ing, combination more profound ? May not the problem of 
three bodies be solved there, &c. . . . . who can doubt that 
it will be one of their objects to study and develop the material 
laws which are in operation around them?” ... . 

Next, for their dwellings, they are not to live in cities, or 
houses, or temples, but * the being of another mould may have 
his home in subterrancous cities warmed by central fires, or 
in crystal caves cooled by ocean tides; or he may float with 
the Nereids upon the deep, or mount upon wings as eagles, or 
rise upon the pinions of the dove, that he may flee away and 
be at rest.” 

Of course a life in fire and water is not to be expected to 
be without its disagreeables ; in fact, men in those new spheres 
are to be subject to the same evils, both moral and physical, 
as on this earth (p. 137), and will require a Saviour as much 
as they do here; and to meet the difficulty that Christians 
would feel about this, the author suggests (though he does not 


* The author thinks that geologists may possibly hereafter find the remains 
of intellectual races even beneath the primitive azoic formation of the earth (the 
granite, &c.), p. 51. By what material quality of the fossil will it be possible to 
infer the intelligence of the anima! whose exuvie it is? Sir David tells us, ‘* The 
mortal coils of beings more lovely, more pure, more divine than man, may yet 
read to us the unexpected lesson that we have not been the first, and may not be 
the last, of the intellectual race”’ (p. 52). Lovely, pure, and divine fossils ! 
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belicve his own suggestion): ‘* May not the Divine nature, 
which can neither suffer nor die, and which in our planet once 
only clothed itself in humanity, resume elsewhere a physical 
form, and expiate the guilt of unnumbered worlds?” Here 
once only evidently means that the economy of the Incarna- 
tion was only a passing cloud, that enveloped for a time the 
Son of God and then disappeared for ever, to leave Him free 
to enact the same part in other spheres over and over again. 
What monstrous Gnosticism! We are quite willing to con- 
cede to our philosophers that they will very probably have to 
inhabit some such dimbo as they describe ; we will even go so far 
as to allow them as much line as Dante gives them, when he 
puts all his non-Christian celebrities into a green place in the 
first circle of hell, and makes them talk philosophy for ever 
and ever. Sir David Brewster may perhaps find himself with 
Averroés and Democritus, Diogenes and Saladin, Galen and 
Electra; and we hope he will reap amusement from their con- 
versation. We will also concede that probably he will not be 
quite exempt from evil, moral or physical; this may be * the 
creed of a philosopher,” but that it is “ the hope of the Chris- 
tian” we did not know till this new David had revealed it 
unto us. 

. Sir David’s great argument for the stars being inhabited 
worlds i is, that unless they were so they would have been created 
in vain, Astronomy demonstrates their magnitude; philosophy 
cannot help assigning their use. ‘“ In peopling such worlds 
with life and intelligence, we assign the cause of their existence ; 
and when the mind is once alive to this great truth, it cannot 
fail to realise the grand combination of infi nity of life with in- 
jinity of matter” (p. 179—the italics are the author's). And 
he is not content with the lower degrees of life, that of the 

plant, the zoophyte, the fish, the reptile, or the mennnal: he 
must have intelligent life, spirit as well as soul; what is the 
use of these beautiful worlds, unless there are philosophers in 
them to understand their beauties? God never expends labour 
in vain. Nothing is made in vain, nothing by a complex 
; x eee 
process which can be made by a simple one” (p. 185). There 
is nothing beautiful, which is not destined to meet the sight 
of some being that can appreciate beauty; no flower is born to 
blush unseen, none to waste its sweetness on the desert air ; 
nothing is allowed to miscarry ; all created things fulfil the end 
for which they are adapted; not a fruit but ripens, not a seed 
but springs up. When the great Sower goes forth to sow His 
seed, none falls by the way y-side, none falls among thorns ; 
nothing is trodden down, nothing is plucked up, nothing 
withers away; but every thing falls into its best place, and 
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produces all the good effect that it is naturally capable of 
producing. Now is this the course of nature? Is it the 
course of Providence in one single department of nature? Is 
it a general truth, from which we can argue to particular in- 
stances? Is it certain that when the Creator sowed the ex- 
panse of heaven with stars, he intended them all to germinate 
as our earth has developed ? 

The author of the essay which Sir David refutes brings 
forward a very good argument against philosophers. Geologists 
assert that an infinite series of ages has elapsed in bringing the 
earth to its preset condition ; after almost an eternity, in 
which it was empty and desolate, myriads of ages elapsed in 
which it was only the home of the lowest forms of organised 
beings; race succeeded race at intervals in comparison to which 
the historic period is as nothing; and at last, as the crowning 
point of this infinite series, appears the age of man; in com- 
parison to what went before a mere point, but still the culmi- 
nating point, the perfection to which all previous members of 
the series were tending. So, on the ether hand, astronomers 
will have it that space is infinite, and peopled with an infinity 
of worlds; why may not our earth, though in comparison with 
all these orbs merely an atom, be their culminating point, the 
crowning atom of all, the one mystic drop distilled from the 

caldron of the universe, the one perfect orb which has resulted 
from the great world-creation ;—as the age of man is a single 
atom at the end of an infinite series of ages, so his place is a 
single atom in the infinite series of places. ‘The argument is 
au analogy taking and poetical, not mathematical, but cer- 
tainly intelligible enough; seizing the imagination rather than 
the reason, but not without some deep hold even on the in- 
tellect. Sir David, however, owns that he cannot lay any claim 
to sufficient acuteness even to see its sense (p. 206). 

Our readers must not suppose that we use the terms in- 
finite and eternal in any theological sense ; whatever Sir David 
may mean, we intend only that immensity of God's creation 
which exceeds all possible imagination of His creatures. We 
don’t think a stone infinite because it is divisible (in idea) into 
an infinite number of parts, nor should we own a universe to 
be really infinite, though it were proved to consist of an in- 
finite number of any “definable portions ; the metaphysical 
infinity of God is quite different from the merely physical in- 
finities of time and space. 

To return, however, to our royal prophet. It follows, of 
course, from his principles, that the bigger, or the more beau- 
tiful a body is, the more certainly it must be inhabited. ‘The 
probability of the sun being inhabited is doubtless increased 
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by its enormous size” (p. 100). “Life is virtually almost a 
property of matter, and therefore, to conceive huge masses of 
matter that are warmed and heated destitute of life, is to 
do violence to our strongest convictions.” .... “ The size 
of Jupiter is 1200 times greater than that of the earth, and 
this alone is a proof that it must have been made for some 
grand and useful purpose.” ‘On a planet more magnificent 
than ours, may there not be a type of reason of which the in- 
telligence of Newton is the lowest degree?” Now is there 
not in all this the very essence of materialism ? What in the 
world has matter to do with spiritual life? Matter used to 
be considered, in the words of St. Augustine, ‘‘ next door to 
nothing ;” now it is next door to every thing: much matter, 
much life, **much width, much wisdom;” but little bodies, 
little minds. Is Sir David then a Laplander in stature? or 
has he the body and the intellect of a Patagonian ? 

But seriously, can a naturalist like Sir David mean that 
vast size is the property which adapts a place for living beings ¢ 
That the steppes of 'Tartary are better fields than the plains of 
Lombardy? the sides of Mont Blanc a better site for a city 
than the seven hills of Rome ? the Bay of Biscay a better port 
than the Cove of Cork? the forests of the Amazon more agree- 
able gardens than the shrubberies of Kew? We had always 
thought that there was something unmanageable and unwieldy 
in size, and that one of the first conditions of all attributes of 
practical utility was limitation. 

What an idea, too, must that man have of God's power, 
who thinks that a thing is valued by Him in proportion to its 
mass! We see the same defect of mind in our author's un- 
willingness to concede the possibility of the long geological 
periods of the preparation of our planet, as if time was a 
thing that God could not afford to lose; as if time and space 
and matter were not all absolutely nothing to Him, in the same 
sense that the creations of our imagination are nothing to us: 
unsubstantial phantoms, that only require an act of will to 
annihilate. Much more wisely did the old heathens think of 
matter than our modern philosophers. Zhey considered it to 
be so unsettled, as to be dependent on the mere word or will 
of the man who was versed in the occult science of its govern- 
ment: they erred certainly, but they had grounds; for it ¢s 
dependent on the word and will of Him of whom man is an 
image. But our moderns think matter is a self-subsistent 
beiug, over which God has plastic power to form, but not 
substantial power to create or annihilate. The da/wm and the 
quantum of matter are as requisite and as valuable to Him as 
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to the meanest demiurge of the forge or the manufactory ; and if 
He is wise, He knows too well w hat He is doing to allow Him to 
waste such magnificent nuggets as Jupiter or the sun. How 
could the good workman omit to turn such splendid oppor- 
tunities to the best account? Such is our modern materialism, 
which is worse than the old heathenism; more degrading, 
more pernicious to the mind, It substitutes mathematics for 
metaphysics, physics for morals; and what wonder if, after 
such a course of study, when the man of science makes his 
first essay in transcendental philosophy, his words are (to use 
a studiously mild expression) not oracular in their wisdom ? 

On the whole, we do not think that the interests either of 
philosophy or religion have been at all advanced by Sir David’s 
book. On the contrary, we see in it evidences of a stupidity 
and narrowness of mind which would have surprised us in a 
philosopher, unless we had seen ample proof that the material 
and mathematical philosophy of the present day is not incon- 
sistent with the grossest obtuseness on all subjects relating to 
mind and spirit, instead of to the measurement of space and 
the valuation of forces. It is another example of the justice 
of the remarks of a distinguished French writer on the learned 
classes of the present day. The learned professions, says 
M. Louis Peisse, have scarcely any of that high intellectual 
culture which is given by the study of the classical languages 
and of general literature and philosophy; in this respect the 
learned classes of our day are much inferior to those of the 
seventeenth and even of the eighteenth centuries, when educa- 
tion was more literary, more wide, more encyclopedic, and 
in all respects more liberal. Metaphysical philosophy, which 
(so far as relates to logic) was once the first nurse of the 
intellect in every branch of a liberal education, is now, in the 
opinion of the great majority of our learned men, merely 
a special study, just as their law, or their physic, or their 
astronomy, but very inferior, if duly appreciated. Hence the 
disdain, or at any rate the indifference, which they generally 
show to metaphysical speculations; hence, especially, the 
really remarkable ignorance which they exhibit when they 
come to meddle with such topics. ‘The learned classes of two 
centuries ago had not so vast a field before them,—a field 
which now no mind can examine in any detail. Knowledge 
must be split up into zones and countries; but still the foun- 
dation of all knowledge should begin at the centre, though 
the circumference is too vast to be contemplated by any single 
mind. Metaphysical science is conversant with the centre, 
where all the rays meet, physical science with the surface, 
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where all are separate; human knowledge, in proportion as it 
is exclusively physical, is superficial: in proportion as any 
knowledge is superficial, is it absolutely powerless when it 
applies itself to things which do not lie on its own surface. 








TALBOT GWYNNE’S NOVELS. 
1. The School for Fathers. By Talbot Gwynne. 


2. Lhe School for Dreamers. By the same. 
3. The Life and Death of Silas Barnstarke. By the same. 
4, Nanette and her Lovers. By the same. 

(Smith and Elder.) 


Novets are like the sweets which conclude and the dessert 
which follows a good dinner. Puddings, pine-apples, and 
preserves, do not go very far towards supplying the substantial 
nutriment of the body; but they exercise a material influence 
on one’s digestion. In fact, a person’s health is often far more 
dependent upon these little luxurious dainties than upon the 
more homely solids from which he draws the chief substance 
of his bones and his muscles. 

So it is with books of fiction. The world does not exactly 
gather its precise opinions, or deliberately shape its conduct, 
from the product of the circulating library; but there can be 
no doubt that there is not a novel-reader in the kingdom 
whose views of life and feelings towards his fellow-creatures 
are not more or less coloured by the novels he peruses. With 
many, indeed, it is surprising how much of their actual—or 
imagined—knowledge of history and religion is derived from 
the romance and the drama. There are thousands of most re- 
spectable individuals, whose whole ideas of British history, save 
the lists of kings and battles they learnt by heart at school, are 
derived from Walter Scott. From the Zalisman they learnt 
all about Richard I. and the Crusades; from Ivanhoe all 
about the feudal system; from Kenilworth all about Queen 
Elizabeth (minus the scandal); from the L’ortunes of Nigel all 
about James I.; from Woodstock all about Oliver Cromwell, 
the Cavaliers, and Charles II.; from Waverley all about the 
Scotch clans and the Pretender. And so, again, with writers 
of humbler fame and no historical pretensions, but whose aim 
is to paint phases and types of social life and character. 
Mrs. Trollope, a coarse but clever satirist, once wrote a novel 
showing up Mr. Cunningham, the puritanical Vicar of Har- 
row, and hundreds of people took her caricature for a true 
picture of the evangelicals, Mr. Sewell wrote a novel called 
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Hawkestone, for the purpose of showing up the Jesuits, and 
numerous simple folk imagined the raw- head and bloody-bones 
monster he drew to be a true portrait. Some people fancy 
that Manchester and other manufacturing towns abound with 
scenes and characters like those depicted in Mary Barton; or 
that Belgian schools in general are like Madame Beck’s pen- 
sion in } Villette. W hen we add the innumerable young ladies 
and young gentlemen who form their ideas of courtship, love, 
and matrimony, and the chances and duties of every-day life 
both to the married and the single, from the novels they 
devour,—we may safely conclude that the influence of the 
writers of fiction on the destinies and conduct of any age can 
scarcely be overrated. 

It is true enough, that the proper aim of a novelist ought 
to be to amuse and not to instruct. But human life is such, 
and human nature is such, that it is practically impossible to 
amuse and entertain a man, without more or less instructing 
and influencing him; and those novels are practically the 
most powerful in their effect upon those who read them, which 
are the least obtrusively didactic and instructive. ‘The great 
art of the novelist consists in embodying his knowledge of 
humanity in individual men and women. An historical sum- 
mary and a controversial or philosophical disquisition are 
equally out of place in a story, and are as a universal rule 
more or less bores. Almost every body skips them, and no- 
body is touched by them, unless it be with exnui. In actual 
life, our lives are moulded by the example and conversation 
of people who bring out their principles incidentally, and 
show us what they think by what they do; and not by those 
who philosophise over the breakfast- table, and expound or 
moralise during a morning-call. Just so in novels; people’s 
opinions of their fellow-creatures are the result of the force 
with which the novelist draws his characters as types of classes 
in living action, and not of his formal statement of his own 
views and feelings. 

Such being the case, the pleasure with which we read 
some few of the novels of the present time is equal to the 
indignation with which we read a vast proportion of their 
companions. It is with genuine gratification that we some- 
times light upon a story which, though undoubtedly written 
by a person with whose opinions on many points we cannot 
at all sympathise, is nevertheless to be recommended as a fair 
picture of human life as it really is, and as animated by a 
spirit which is likely to further all the best interests of hu- 
manity. Let a writer be ever so widely removed from our 
own ideas, if only his spirit is good, his heart charitable, his 
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statements correct, and he puts forth nothing false or immoral, 
we are only too glad to welcome him into the republic of 
letters, and to count his books among those which may ex- 
ercise a positive benefit on our age. 

The writer whose books we have placed at the head of 
these remarks is a very fair sample of the class of novelists 
who have this claim at our hands. Mr. Gwynne has not been 
long before the world, his first production being as yet not 
three years old; and to many of our readers his name is pro- 
bably quite unknown. We feel sure, however, that if they 
care for novel-reading at all, they will be obliged to us for 
introducing them to one who is distinguished by merits un- 
fortunately still rare in this book-producing day. 

None of these books have much to recommend them in the 
way of plot, or of stirring scenes, or of that kind of writing which 
is technically termed ‘‘ powerful.” Their outlines are simple, 
almost to meagreness, and their author makes no attempt at 
fine writing. ‘Their merit consists in the freshness of their 
subjects, in the quiet truth of their delineations, in the ge- 
nial, honest, hearty, and religious tone which pervades them 
throughout, and in the unquestionable charitableness of view 
with which Mr. Gwynne regards his fellow-creatures in ge- 
neral. And these things are the more remarkable, because 
he is given to introduce precisely those personages who are 
usually provocative of the most absurd displays of ignorance, 
or the most angry bursts of ill-feeling, viz. Catholic priests 
and Protestant parsons. Yet we may fairly say that we do 
not know any other set of novels in which both of these 
classes are painted with equal cordiality, or appear in more 
amiable lights. There is nothing in the least controversial in 
any of the series, so far as religion is concerned; nor is there 
any thing outré or exceptional in the specimens of the Catholic 
and the Protestant ecclesiastics to whom Mr. Gwynne intro- 
duces us. Nor is Mr. Gwynne a shallow latitudinarian, with 
whom doctrine goes for nothing, and whose beau ideal of a 
priest is a semi-Protestant simpleton, and of a parson, one 
who is neither priest, parson, nor dissenting minister. Tlie 
secret of his success lies in the fact, that he knows more of 
Catholic life and principles than nine writers out of ten, and 
that he loves to dwell on what is loveable and honourable, 
wherever it is found, rather than to set his fellow-creatures by 
the ears by fastening on a class the crimes or shortcomings of 
individuals. 

His first publication, The School for Fathers, is in some 
respects the most original in idea and treatment of the four 
stories that he has as yet published. It tells the history of 
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a Town Father and a Country Fox-hunting Son of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and a period of which scarcely 
a memorial exists now remaining in English life and manners; 
though perhaps the changes in fox- hunting and fox-hunters 
are less than in any other part of the social fabric. Mr. 
Gwynne has sketched the habits and feelings of our fore- 
fathers, both in town and country, with spirit and accuracy. 
It is easy enough, indeed, to reproduce cant phrases of speech 
long since extinct, and to ‘dress up the conventional personages 
of the common-place novel in all the extravagances of a cos- 
tume which was as expensive and as uncomfortable to wear 
as it is tedious to read of. The novelist’s skill consists in a 
resuscitation of men and women, as well as of swords, wigs, 
patches, and furbelows. In The School for Fathers we have 
quite enough of millinery and tailoring; here and there even 
a trifle too much. Stull, on the whole, ‘they are the accessories 
to the living beings who figure on Mr. Gwynne’s canvas, and 
serve to strengthen the contrast between the present day and 
that of the first Georges. 

The moral of Zhe School for Fathers is, the absurdity and 
wickedness of forcing a son into a mode of life for which he 
is totally unfitted by nature, in order to gratify the caprice 
and vanity of a father who really cares nothing whatever for 
his son’s happiness. Jack Warren, the victim of this paternal 
cruelty, has been consigned by his father, a foppish baronet, 
after his mother’s early death, to the care of his uncle, a jolly, 
fox-hunting squire of good fortune, and respectability too, as 
respectability went in those days. Poor Jack grows up a 
man after his uncle’s own heart, guiltless alike ‘of foppery, 
literature, and vice, save an occasional drinking-bout in a 
« gentlemanly” way after a hard run; amiable and constant 
in his affections; and the most unpromising subject that can 
be conceived for converting into a court beau of the eighteenth 
century. The story opens with a finale to a good day’s sport: 


“Squire Warren and his guests proceeded to the dining-room. 
Here was a sight for tired fox-hunters! A huge blazing wood fire 
shining on the dark oak wainscoat and floor. “A large round table, 
decked with white ‘st, finest damask cloth, with shining plate and 
glass, eight high- backed chairs placed around it; a sideboard 
covered with tankards and other plate, large home-made loaves, 
cold meat and pickles, a goodly array of many bottles; and a fat 
butler appearing through an open door bearing a huge dish and 
cover, Which he solemnly placed at the head of the table, whilst two 
footmen handed in turn three other large dishes, which he duly 
placed, besides several minor ones. 


The butler having announced that the dinner was ready, the 
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company took their seats; the Squire hospitably saying, in the lan- 
guage of his day: 
~ Gentlemen! I hope you have a stomach!" 

‘There was boiled beef at the top, there was roast veal at the 
bottom ; there was a roast lee of mutton on one side, and a boiled 
turkey on the other; there was a large ham in the centre, there were 
dishes of vegetables at the corners. For ten minutes silence reigned 
around the board, as far as human voices were concerned; but 
there was a busy sound of knives and forks tattooing on many 
plates, and by degrees, as the bien-étre produced by a good dinner 
on the weary frame began to be felt, so voice after voice made itself 
heard, first in short sentences : 

“** Capital beef!’ 

“* Very good ham!’ 

“¢¢ Squire, your beer’s better than ever!’ 

«This is a good ending to a good beginning !’ 


“*T'll thank you, Sir, for some more pudding to my beef,’ &c.- 
&e. &e. Ke. 

“Then anon § the run’ was brought on the ¢apis; and by the 
time the plum-puddings, apple-pies, custards, and cheese, were in 
process of demolition, the renovated hunters were full-cry over 
every step of ground they had gone over, and every incident that 
had occurred during the morning’s sport. 

‘ Fox-hunters in those days were fox-hunters : fox-hunting was 
their life, and they were a race apart. Lawyers and doctors were 
not seen in the field; feeble boys did not run down by railway, have 
arun, smoke a few doubtful cigars, and return home to astonish the 
family with their splashed tops, spattered pinks, and woe-begone 
countenances—and so to bed. Hunters were hunters, and fox- 
hunters were fox-hunters, and hunting was hunting in those times ; 
and there were no mongrel riders and extraordinary looking horses 
seen among them. A fine gentleman also was a fine gentleman, and 
meddled not with hunting: he looked on it as a coarse and barbarous 
amusement, ‘ dem’me,’ and passed his winters in town, and la belle 
saison in the country. And so the fox-hunters were, as I said, a 
race apart, with their own modes and language. And a hunting- 
breakfast was a hunting-breakfast in that day, and took place oft- 
times by candlelight. Our modern fox-hunters could not digest 
such food as our sporting ancestors partook of so early: the beef, 
the ale, the stalwart pies, the spiced wines, the hot bread. Fine 
gentlemen took tea and chocolate; but fox-hunters—Oh, no! 

“To return to Squire Warren and his party. Dinner being 
concluded, they one and all drew round the well-replenished fire. 
The footmen placed a small round table between every two guests, 
on which were set glasses, port, claret, pipes, and a silver tobacco-box. 
Before the Squire a large table was placed, supporting, in addition 
to the above enumerated objects, a lordly bow] of smoking punch. 

“Tt was about three o’clock—daylight gently failing added to 
the red glow of the merry firelight. Stiff limbs of aged hunters 
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were stretched full length to catch the genial heat; younger men, 
more drowsy, half closed their eyes, and so conv weed, Pipes were 
filled and lighted, the fragrant smoke curled around, the hot punch 
circulated, port and claret vanished, faces grew scutes, long loud 
laughter resounded, with here and there a long- deews snore. 
Merry tales, all more or less connected with the chase, went 
round; guests dropt off one by one, sooner or later, according to 
the lenath of road that lay between Denham Park and their homes : : 
and six o’clock found Squire Warren and his nephew ivle-a-léle : 
the Squire fast asleep in his great chair, his trim periwig hanging on 
one of the nobs thereof, and his handkerchief shading his head “and 
face; his nephew Jack eating nuts, intently musing, nodding from 
time to time, waking up to sigh, to crack more nuts, take a glass of 
port, and pat the three superannuated old hounds that basked before 
the fire.” 


Supper follows dinuecr, with a consultation over a letter 
just received from the Baronet, announcing his determination 
to come and take his son to London and commence his educa- 
tion as a fine gentleman. In due time the Baronet arrives, 
takes Jack for a footman, and confirms his intense disgust at 
the thought of leaving his uncle and his hounds, and the 
pretty di wughter of the parson of the parish, to whom he had 
engaged himself. Here is the first meeting between the long- 
parted relatives: 


* Jack reached the hall just as a loud peal was rung at the hall- 

door. Opening it, he perceived a huge travelling coach drawn 
by post horses; and running down the stone steps, he stood breath- 
less at the coach door. A thin yellow face, decked with a white 
satin nighteap embroidered in cold and colours, and surmounted by 
a gold- laced hi: it, peered forth; a thin white hand holding a cambrie 
handkerchief over the mouth and nose, was also visible; and after 
a pair of cold grey eyes had surveyed Jack from head to foot, from 
beneath their thick black brow s, a thin and muffled voice proceed- 
ing from the folds of the cambric handkerchief, exclaimed— 

*¢Ts your master at home ?’ 

** Jack started, but answered not. 

*¢ Art deaf, sirrah!’ resumed the voice pettishly: ‘is your 
master, Squire Warren, at home ?’ ; ) 

“6 Ves! faltered poor Jack with a blush. 

*¢Qpen the door then! Zounds, don’t keep me in the rain and 
mist, you booby !’ 

« * Here’s a nice beginning!’ thought Jack. 

“ Just then Squire Warren appeared from the hall, followed by 
the butler and attendant footmen. 

*¢ Tom, my dear fellow,’ he shouted, ‘how art thou? Come 
in, come in! You're he: urtily welcome to Denham, brother; and 
we'll do our best to entertain ’ee.’ 
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“* Your rascally knave there gave me but a scurvy welcome, 
Ned. ‘The lad seems half-saved.’ 

“*'Phat! he! cried the Squire, laying his hand on Jack’s 
shoulder, ‘why ‘Tom, that’s Jack. Help your father out, you rogue, 
and embrace him. What the devil did you take him for, ‘Tom ?’ 

‘** A footman,’ said Sir Thomas. ‘ Larrazée, donnez-moi le 
bras.’ 

‘A sprightly Frenchman stretched forth his arm, ‘on which the 
Baronet, heavily leaning, entered the hall; and having there 
embraced his brother and son, they proceeded to the room the 
two squires had just left, whilst Larrazée and the servants carried 
Sir Thomas’s many packages to the room set apart for him. 

“Sir Thomas was as tall as the other Warrens, thin as a 
skeleton ; his skin yellow, delicate, fine, and soft as wax, was lined 
by little wrinkles. His eyes were sunk and cold, his nose and lips 
finely chiselled, his chin was small and pointed, his expression self- 
satisfied, yet peevish. He had once had a splendid hand, leg, and 
foot. ‘The hand was white as snow, but thin and shrunk ; the long 
leg still well-shaped and fine, but withered and attenuated: a very 
rou looking old leg; the foot small but bony, with evidences 
of gout having been there. He wore a dark violet velvet coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches, quite plain, for travelling; laced and ruffled 
linen, fringed cloves, red-heeled shoes, with plain gold buckles, and 
over all a well-furred green velvet wrapper. He carried a light 
gold-headed cane with cold and violet tassel; his sword he had left 
in the sword-case of his coach. 

‘Ah! he sighed, as he sank into a chair by the fireside, 
this climate of yours is a rascally climate, Ned; a very rascally 
climate: it will be the death of me. You look much as you did ten 
years ago?’ and the Baronet took a pinch of snuff from a small 
French gold box, embellished with pastoral gallantries of the finest 
Jeweller’ s work, in various coloured gold. 

“Squire Warren, rubbing his hands, replied : 

“ «Why, Tom, plenty of fresh air, up early, out rain or shine, a 

od run with the hounds, plenty of work for the body, very little 
for the head, roast beef, home- brewed strong and good, and a cheer- 
ful mind, the deuce is in it if a man don’t wear well with all that !’ 

“¢ Ah! again sighed Sir Thomas ; and leaning back in his chair, 
he half closed his eyes, and steadily surveyed Jack through his half- 
opened wrinkled lids. 

Poor Jack, who was standing before the fire observing his 
parent with curiosity and astonishment, felt for the first time in his 
life, as the Baronet’s gaze remained fixed upon him, the uncomfort- 
able sensation of not knowing what to do with his arms and legs, or 
which way to look, whether to the front, right, left, up, or down. 
Very different at that moment was the abashed awkward young 
aes, from the same person in the morning proposing for Lydia, 
and feeling no difficulty in any thing. He shuffled first on one foot, 
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then on the other; shifted his hands about, blushed, coughed, and 
hung his head. 

*¢* Tow the deuce shall I ever tell him about Lydia? Hang it!’ 
thought Jack. 

“¢ My dear child,’ said Sir Thomas, speaking slowly and deli- 
berately, ‘no wonder I took you for a footman. A more unformed, 
awkward young fellow I never beheld: never! I shall give you 
every advantage, and superintend your education myself. [see you 
have not the least notion of presenting yourself; your tournure 
is stiff, ungainly, and more that of a boxer than of a gentleman. You 
must endeavour to acquire lair noble: but I shall put you imme- 
diately into the hands of Dupuis and Coudere, who will instruct you 
in dancing and fencing, and supple you; and the manége will soon 
give you a proper seat on horseback. I shall employ Lord Lang- 
ley’ s tailor for you, as well as his hairdresser: indeed, I shall pro- 
pound his lordship to you as a model to form yourself on. You 
must acquire a knowledge of the mathematics, history, and polite 
literature in general, with a thorough knowledge of French, la langue 
universelle. The French embassador’ s chaplain, l’ Abbé Potelle, will 
be your instructor in that and mathematics ; and I do hope you will 
endeavour to second my efforts, and be an ornament to society and 
your family.’ 

* * Yes,’ said Jack, in the hoarsest and gruffest of all shy voices, 
wishing himself and his father a hundred miles apart. 

*€* Good gods! what a voice!’ cried Sir Thomas, shutting his 
eyes, and covering his ears with his hands. 

“ Squire Warren came to the rescue. 

*¢ You're too hard on the boy, Tom: ‘gad you are. You 
should see him with the hounds, hear him give the view hallo! he’d 
wake the dead! He’s afraid of nothing! he’d ride the devil, and 
tame him too; and the lad’s as modest as a lamb: you'd never find 
out his qualities from his own showing. All the dogs love him, and 
the horses too, and there’s not a man in the county “for miles round 
that doesn’t like and admire young Jack Warren! They all say he’s 
following in my steps, every one of ’em: don’t they Jack ?’ 

me Ay !? in smothered tone from the object addressed. 

“Sir Thomas smiled superciliously, and tapped his gold snuff- 
box, crossing his long thin legs, and clearing his voice to recom- 
mence his observations. 

* ¢ Toc, Toc, at the door stopped him, and to Jack’s infinite re- 
lief, in stept Larrazée, who, bowing at the door, slid up to his 
master, saying in a low voice: 

“«M_, le Baronette, veut-il passer & son appartement ?’ 

* The Baronet nodded, rose, put out his hand for his valet’s arm, 
and retired, saying: 

“* Good night, gentlemen, I shall not see you again to-night. 
Larrazée will take care of my supper; and pray follow your own 
occupations and amusements without regard to me. Larrazée is 
accustomed to my modes, and will attend to me. Good night!” 
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Jack, however, submits, and follows his father to London. 
His reception under the parental roof is amusingly drawn. 
The only person who shows him the slightest cordiality is Sir 
Thomas’s French valet, Larrazée: 


“** What would monsieur préfére for supper? A little potage, 
one or two pree-ty little entrées, a cream, some pastry, and then the 
dessert? A bottle of Champagne to take away fatigue, cup of coffee 
and a chasse? Voila un joli petit menu, tout-a-fait gentil!’ and 
Larrazée stood in a bowing attitude awaiting the young gentleman’s 
approbation. 

‘** Much obliged to you,’ replied Jack; ‘but I’d rather have 
some cold beef and pickles, and a tankard of strong ale.’ 

““¢ Ah! bien, it will be as monsieur desire,’ said the valet bow- 
ing, but looking disappointed. ‘ Up here, or in the dining-room will 
nonsieur be serve 2?’ 

“Up here, thank you, Lazarus, replied Jack meekly. ‘I sup- 
pose it will be late before my father comes home ?’ 

“* Sire Varenne will return at eight, to make his toilette to go 
to Lady Isley, Monseigneur’s mamma-in-law: they play very much 
at cards, and your papa perhaps remain till the morning.’ 

‘“ Larrazée disappeared, and anon appeared a couple of footmen 
with Jack’s supper, to which he did ample justice. Having dis- 
missed it, but retained the tankard, he drew a large arm-chair to the 
fire, and proceeded to solace himself, as country squires of that epoch 
were wont to do, with a long unbroken clay pipe slightly curved 
(none of the black dhudeens of this age), filled with fragrant tobacco, 
the smoke from which tranquilly curled about the apartment in 
a light grey cloud; and the smoker dwelling intently on his past life 
and pleasures, thanks to the composing ale and soothing tobacco, 
began entirely to lose sight of his present situation. 

‘In the midst of his happy reverie, the door was gently opened 
unknown to Jack, and his father, softly stepping to the fire, stood 
before him, like a pale ghost emerging from a mist, t.e. the tobacco- 
smoke. 

Jack took his long clay pipe from his lips, arose, gazed an in- 
stant at Sir Thomas, who kept his much dreaded grey eyes coldly 
bent upon him, and then in the very voice which so shook his 
father’s nerves, he muttered, ‘ How are you, sir?’ and extended his 
hand. 

“ Sir Thomas took it not. 

““* 71 must beg, sir!’ he said severely, ‘that for the future you do 
not turn my house into a tavern! Smoking may pass with fox- 
hunting squires and country parsons, but no gentleman ever dreams 
of such a thing. ‘The staircase smells like a tap. What will my 
people think, and what character will get abroad of you through 
them ? Remember that servants have eyes and ears, and like some 
secret society confer among themselves of the upper class; that 
valets and ladies’-maids know more of your friends than you know 
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yourself; and that at the toilet they enliven their master or mistress 
with sprightly gossip gathered from their own coteries. Pray let me 
see you throw that long vulgar pipe from your window. And never 
again let me behold you sitting over a tankard, like a country 
bumpkin. I have plenty of wine in my cellars, which is quite at 
your service. Ale thickens the understanding and stupities the 
brain, and I cannot allow a son of mine to brutify himself with it. 
Now obleege me by throwing away your pipe! 

“Having witnessed the execution of the offending pipe, and 
heard it break on a roof beneath, Sir Thomas wished his son good 
night, recommending him not to startle the mansion by getting up 
next morning at cock-crow, and so stalked pompously from the 
apartment. 

‘ Poor Jack finished his tankard and retired to rest, greatly as- 
tonished at the luxurious ease and softness of his bed, where he soon 
sank into a sound and renovating sleep. 

‘So much for Jack’s first evening beneath his father’s lordly roof. 

“The next morning his troubles began. ‘The room was so 
darkened he did not awake till Larrazée stood by his bedside with 
a tiny cup of chocolate on a silver salver. 

‘* What’s that?’ asked Jack in a sleepy voice, and rubbing his 
eyes, ‘ physic ?’ 

*** No, monsieur, it is your chocolate!’ 

“Oh! well, I may as well take it. Gad, it’s very nice: only 
next time, Lazarus, I should like a bowl-full.’ 

**¢ Monsieur shall be obey !’ 

** Larrazée proffered his services to assist at Jack's toilet, which 
he refused, with the assurance that he should be up ‘in a jiffy.’ 

* A knock at his door shortly after was followed by a voice an- 
nouncing that Sir Thomas waited breakfast for him in his study. 
Jack opened his door, and stared with amazement at the staircase 
and ceiling painted in the Louis XIV. style with gods, and demi- 
gods, and Cc upid, and the goddesses all arrayed @ la romaine, not &@ 
la gréque, and every one with the unmistakable Louis-le-Grand 
stamp on them, from Jupiter to Cupid. Mars appeared making a 
leg to Venus; the warlike god being arrayed in a long Roman cui- 
rass with a Gorgon’s head on the breast, a scarlet mantle looped 
about him like a curtain, a helmet surmounted by a scroll-like 
dragon, with a very large open mouth and clutching paws; knee- 
breeches, rather wrinkled, descending to the swell of the calf, 
cothurn@é nearly meeting them, decorated with a Gorgon’s head at 
the top, and a drapery proceeding from the said head as a finish to 
the chaussure, much as a top-boot is finished by its top. I omitted 
to mention that the dragon on the helmet was shaded by a large 
plume of scarlet ostrich feathe ‘rs, and Mars wore his hair long and 
curling, like the ‘grand monarque’s’ periwig. Cupid looking 
roguishly from behind the god’s oval shield; and as for his mamma, 
she wore her hair dressed like a court beauty’s. Yet, with all this, 
the whole painting wore an air of majesty and grandeur peculiar to 
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‘Je siecle’ in which it was painted. It made unsophisticated Jack 
Warren quite giddy to look at all these divinities, depicted in the 
dome which rose above him, and the servant turned on one side to 
indulge in a grin at his amazement.” 


The educational process begins without delay. Jack is 
placed in the hands of tailors, French- -masters, fencing-masters, 
dancing-masters, hairdressers, jewellers; and tormented ac- 
cordingly. Here is one of the operations to which he had to 
submit : 


“The tailor was followed by Lord Langley’s hairdresser, M. 
Hippolyte. Jack was made to sit down, and the Frenchman pro- 
ceeded to untie and examine his hair, talking French with Sir Thomas 
all the while. Presently several boxes were brought in, from which 
many wigs in various styles were extracted, and one after the other 
placed on Jack’s head; the hairdresser and Sir Thomas falling back 
and viewing him, as a painter does to view his picture. 

‘MM. Tlippolyte next proceeded to the rear, and taking the young 
man’s hair in his left hand, Jack felt a cold pair of scissors against 
his poll, and in one instant his tresses were for ever gone ! 

““¢ Tfang it! what the devil are vou doing ?’ shouted Jack, quite 
forgetting himself, and jumping up. 

“OM, Hippolyte finds your hair much too coarse and strong ever 
to dress properly; you must therefore wear a periwig, like most 
other young fellows of your age.’ 

‘So spake Sir Thomas, and laying his thin hand on Jack’s arm, 
he reseated him. 

“ Larrazée was summoned to assist, and before M. Hippolyte had 
left the house, Jack’s head was shaved as smooth as a pawn’s, and 
decked with a most becoming fowdered wig and bag, over which the 
Baronet, valet, and perruquier, all ecstasised, whilst their martyr 
steadily. averted his eyes from the glass, and felt no spirit for any 
thing.’ 


We must quote the first dancing lesson also, Following 
his father into the dining room— 


“He beheld a very little man surveying the family portraits and 
humming a minuet. He was delicately rouged, and wore a black 
velvet patch, in the shape of a half-moon, at the corner of his left 
eye. TIlis toes were so much turned out, that a spectator standing 
in frout of him would behold the inside of his calf instead of his shin. 
His neck was long and thin, his shoulders sloping and narrow, his 
head well poised, “his back well drawn i in; he carried his arms en 
guirlande, but just then he held his violin behind his back and tapped 
his right toe with the bow. His wig was irreproachable, with a high 
tuft in front to add to his stature. He was dressed in pea-green 

satin and silver, with very high red heels to his shoes, and paste 
buckles. His nose was of the Roxalane school; a pleased smile 
ever dwelt on his lips. With the exception of his cal es, which were 
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immense, as most dancers’ are, M. Dupuis was very thin, and 
light as a feather. 

* Sir Thomas spoke to him a Jong time in French very emphati- 

cally, Jack standing by, at whom M. Dupuis looked from top to toe, 
with his head thrown back rather on one side, and his eyes half: 
closed. 

* Bien, bien! ah! je comprends—au fait—mais c’est juste—il 
est bien guindé—oui, oui, soyez tranquille—remettez-vous-en a moi 
—j'en ai vu de pires—-i] n’est pas souple—mais que voulez-vous ?— 
je le rendrai méconaissable—ah ! il fera des progrés i] faut espcrer 

—au reste, nous verrons—c’est un Hercule—mais_ tout-a-fait,’— 
these and such like observations accompanied Sir ‘Thomas’s speech, 
and little M. Dupuis’ survey. 

“ As the Frenchman could not speak English, the Baronet was 
obliged to interpret all he said to Jack. 

**¢ Stand in the middle of the room !’ 

* Jack obeyed. 

“ After a little preliminary drilling, during which M. Dupuis 
forced back Jack’s gigantic and stiff shoulders and arms at the risk 
of dislocating his own, he uttered: ‘C'est fatiguant,’ and stood before 
his pupil, heels together, toes in a line, chest out, back in; then col- 
lecting the fingers of each hand in a bunch, he brought their tips 
together with well-rounded arms, raised them united slowly above 
his head, turning his chin over the right shoulder, and spreading them 
slowly out, brought them by degrees to his sides, and his face to the 
front ; wal so on, alte ‘nately looking over each shoulder. 

** Comme ¢ca,—allons !’ 

“* You're to do as M. Doopwee has just shown you.’ 

* Jack with crimsoned face put his hands together, and precipi- 
tately went through the evolution, without looking over his shoulder, 
and with feet wide apart. 

“* Non, non—voyez—regardez-moi donc—comme ca—cam- 
brez-vous—voyons !’ 

* Sir Thomas explained, and Jack did as before. 

*¢ Et les pieds!’ cried Dupuis, pushing them together with his 
toe; ‘ah! tournez-les au moins, allez, allez!’ and, finding he could 
not turn Jack’s feet out with his fiddle-stick, he stooped down and 
pushed them out with his hand. Jack tottered; and spread out his 
arms. 


***T shall tumble down, sir. “Pon my soul I shall, if he goes 
on!’ 

“* Nonsense, sir; pay attention!’ and Jack stood tant bien que 
mal with his toes turned out and his heels together, whilst every now 
and then little M. Dupuis pushed his knees back to straighten them. 
Next came ‘ les pliers.’ 

“ The dancing-master placed a chair before Jack, which he, in 
the innocence of his heart, imagined he should have to jump over. 


“*M. Dupuis stood before him curtseying up and down, his heels 
, 


close together, and his knees at his lowest bend forced back !n line 
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with his shoulders. He allowed Jack, as a beginner, the indulgence 
of holding the back of the chair ; but Jack, being long-legged and tall, 
could descend but a very little way; his knees, not being forced 
back, coming in contact with the back of the chair. 

‘*M. Dupuis curtseyed and talked, and rapped Jack with his 
bow, and sang, clapping his hands to make him bend in time ; he 
even played his violin, raising it up and down, and marking the 
notes and stamping his foot with the same view; but Jack had no 
idea of time, and went up and down anyhow, hurting his knees 
against the chair, feeling very red, very hot, very hungry, very me- 
lancholy. Sir ‘Thomas fretted and fumed and took snuff, and began 
curtseying himself to show Jack how, and beat time with M. 
Dupuis; but all without effect. Jack thought it abominable non- 
sense, and was too shy even to try and do better; had he been of 
modern days he would have said, ‘humbug ;) but the word was not 
then invented. 

“ After half an hour’s torture, M. Dupuis declared that that was 
enough for the first time, and took his departure, very much tired by 
‘ce colosse,’ as he inwardly called Jack, and retained to resume the 
lesson every other day.” 

The result is, of course, what might be expected. Jack's 
good humour, and notions of filial obedience, carry him 
through his sufferings, and he meets with a kind friend ina 
young peer, whom his father wishes him to imitate. But his 
heart remains with his Lydia in her vicarage, and he resolves 
to fly to her and his uncle, the moment his father is convinced 
that he is an incurable bumpkin. But no such end is in 
store for him. His father’s follies involve the unfortunate 
youth in a duel; and poor Jack is run through the body, beg- 
ging with his last breath to be buried in the country, with all 
the honours of a fox-hunter. 

Lydia, meanwhile, who never loved Jack except asa sister, 
has been finding out that she has fallen in love with some- 
body else. However, she remains constant to Jack until his 
untimely end. Her father, Dr. Freeman, is one of Mr. 
Gwynne’s happiest personages. The cosy vicarage, and still 
cosier party who inhabit it, and with thin, shy, and ugly 
Roger Brown, the curate, who is hopelessly in love with the 
pretty Lydia, are among the pleasantest people we ever met 
with in novel life. 

The School for Dreamers is far from equal to the 
School for Fathers. The characters are commonplace and 
exaggerated, in comparison with Jack Warren and his friends 
and kinsfolk; and the story, though not impossible, is too im- 
probable to point the moral its author intends. In it also 
Mr. Gwynne carries his taste for a redundancy of paragraphs 
to a preposterous extent, and seems to imagine that every 
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fresh sentence ought to start with a fresh line. Nevertheless 
there are good parts in the book, and it is much above the 
average of cireulating-library novels. The tone also is sound 
and healthy. The Dreamers” whom Mr. Gwynne pro- 
poses to enlighten are those who imagine the world is to be re- 
generated by Chartism and Atheism, or by philanthropy in 
the abstract, as contrasted with the performance of daily duties 

in that particular. The book altogether betrays a tendency 
to hastiness of production, which, we think, is somewhat of a 
besetting snare to Mr. Gwynne, and against which we beg to 
caution him. Few men can write a novel per annum, and 
write well. Books of fiction cannot be produced to order, or 
with the regularity of news papers or almanaes. If Mr 
Gwynne will be content to wait for his inspirations, he will 
do remarkably well, and his future works will excel his first. 

[f not, he will write himself out in a wonderfully short space 
of time. 

A little reflection, we think, would have made him pause 
before he sent forth his third story in its present shape, with 
its whole interest depending on the story of the money-getting 
wretch whose name it bears. In other respects Silas Barn- 
starke is a clever and almost tragic tale. With a little more 
relief, and a more cheerful termination, the quiet sadness 
which is its characteristic would have been heightened rather 
than diminished, and the general impression of the book as a 
story would have been more agreeable. The scene is laid in 
the times of Charles the First and Oliver Cromwell. Mr. 
Gwynne’s feelings are all against the Puritans; and among the 
victims of their fanatical cruelty he introduces a Catholic 
family, a concealed ~— and a country parson of the anti- 
puritanical stamp,—the brother, in fact, of Silas Barnstarke 
himself, and a model of piety, as Silas is a model of villany. 
It is in sketches like these that Mr. Gwynne’s kind and cor- 
dial spirit shows itself. He makes the priest and the parson 
such affectionate friends, that in the hour of his greatest need 
the priest confides his secret to the parson, and intrusts him 
with a message of life and death. We must find room for the 


attack of the Puritan soldiers upon the ‘ recusant” house, and 
the flight of the priest: 


“Tt was a beautiful morning in August. A light mist, indi- 
eating a hot day, shrouded the sun when the det schment left the 
gray ‘old town. 
“As the morning grew older, the gauzy mist dispersed; the 
larks sang with merry note aloft, and the sun shone unclouded to 
ripen the waving rustling corn. 


“The soldiers sang a psalm now and then, as they marched 
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along; but the lieutenant would allow of no talking, or marching at 
ease, when he was In command. 

‘*Sir Peter Markeham and his household, little wotting that an 
enemy was at hand, had met together in the chapel at eight o'clock 
for early Mass. 

“ Father Humphries, in laced alb and richly-embroidered cha- 
suble, stood before the altar ; and, in a voice somewhat tremulous 
with age, was going through the service. 

“A few bright rays of ‘the morning sun shone through a narrow 
sie window, and descending on the old priest’s silver locks, caused 
them to shine with supernatural light amidst the soft twilight of the 
chapel. 

‘‘ Mass was nearly over, when a servant crept gently up to Sir 
Peter, touched his arm, and whispered : ‘Sir, there be a body of 
soldiers coming over the downs.’ 

“Sir Peter left the chapel, placed himself at a window, and 
looked forth. During Mass, a servant was always posted to keep a 
look-out from that window, as it commanded the road for miles. 

‘Sir Peter Markeham turning his eyes towards the downs be- 
held Higgons’ party descending by the little bridle-road that wound 
up them. 

“ The sun-rays were vividly reflected from the musquet-barrels, 
as well as from the soldiers’ steel caps and light corslets. 

“The vile rebellious curs!’ cried Sir Peter. ‘It will take a 
good half-hour before they get here. Mass will be over in less 
than ten minutes. Get thee to the stables and harness Father 
Humphries’ horse ; take him into the lane at the back of the stable- 
yard, and there bide with him till we come out.’ 

‘“ Having given this order, and cast another look at Lieut. Hew- 
them-down’s advancing party, Sir Peter returned to the chapel, and 
knelt down in the place he had just left. 

“Who can tell how long it may be before we hear another 
Mass in this chapel,’ he thought to himself, and sighed as he looked 
on Father Humphries’ venerable white head, and listened to his 
gentle voice. 

“Anon the old priest turning from the altar pronounced the 
‘Ite, missa est,’ and presently every one left the chapel. 

‘Sir Peter, again looking out, and perceiving the soldiers at the 
foot of the downs, pointed them out to Lady Markeham and to his 
household. 

“Lady Markeham grew pale; the men talked of fighting the 
Puritans. 

‘“* Nay, my friends, not so ;’ cried Sir Peter, raising his hand to 
still them. * We are but few, and our arms are few. The soldiers 
are well armed, having good store of powder and ball; and they are 
far more than we are in numbers. Besides, such men have ever a 
greater force to back them. Fighting would be of no use but to 
provoke the rebels to murder us. Go you each man to his daily 
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work ; offer no resistance ; utter no abuse. [Better days will come; 
when the villains will go to the wall.’ 

“Just then Father Humphries left the chapel, his benevolent 
face beaming with kindness ; but he looked perplexed and down- 
cast on hearing that the soldiers were at hand. 

‘‘ Before he could collect his ideas, Sir Peter hurried him to his 
horse; put a handful of coin into his pocket ; reverently kissed his 
hand, and bade him ride for the ‘ fisherman’s cot.’ 

Sail for France directly, Sir, if the wind holdeth good : your 
life will be in peril here if you should be discovered. Write to us 
as soon as you have crossed the water; we will find means to do so 
to you; and now fare-you-well, and Heaven guard you !” 

“So spake Sir Peter. Father Humphries could say nothing. 
The tears stood in his eyes; he wrung the Baronet’s hand warmly, 
and proceeded down the lane. 

‘Father Tlumphries was a gentle-hearted old man, and his 
gentle heart ached as he journeyed along. He felt that he had left 
his friends Sir Peter and Lady Markeham for ever; and that he 
was bidding an eternal adieu to every well-known spot, so dear to 
him for rustic beauty and old associations. 

* Tracy, the water-spaniel, who had always seemed to look on 
himself as the old priest’s property, ran frolicking after him. 

* Father Humphries drew bridle, and, in broken tones, told him 
to ‘go home!’ 

“Tracy, dropping his tail, wagged it in deprecating style, fix- 
ing his eyes fondly and imploringly on those of his old friend. 

“This was not to be resisted. 

* Father Humphries trotted off with swelling throat, and Tracy 
caily went with him. 

“At the end of the iong, narrow, winding lane he had been 
following, the priest entered the high-road. 

“He heard voices singing a psalm to a triumphant tune, and 
perceived the advancing soldiers, whom he must needs pass. 

* The lieutenant, dr awing near, laid his hand on the bridle of 
Father Humphries’ stout black horse. 

*'The old man felt a chill run over him. 

“The psalm had stopped; the soldiers halted; Tracy sniffed 
their heels. 

“*Who art thou?’ inquired Higgons, peering on Father Hum- 
phries froin beneath his white eyelashes. 

“* A traveller,’ was the reply. 

* ¢ What calling ?’ 

“© That of a bailiff’ 

© *¢ Whither art thou bound ?’ 

“* For a far distant city.’ 

* * What is thy creed ?’ 

«* ¢ That of a Christian.’ 

“* Art thou not a recusant ?’ 
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“* No! cried the old man, flashing with indignation, and reject- 

ing the offensive epithet in his soul. 
~ &¢*Canst thou tell where dwelleth one Markeham, a popish dog 
and foul idolater 2?’ ’ 

«© ¢ No, indeed, Sir, I cannot tell you that ! 

* Hew-them-down Higgons looked sharply into Father Hum- 
phries’ meek blue eyes. ‘The meek blue eyes steadily returned the 
vaze, and the lieutenant removed his hand from the bridle. 
~ The priest seized this opportunity and put spurs to his horse, 
who trotted off, whilst his rider bowed most courteously to the rude 
Puritan officer. 

‘‘Higgons looked after him, as, following the curve of the road, 
he turned from his sight. 

“*My mind doth misgive me that he is not an honest man,’ 
crumbled Higgons ; then gave the word to the men, and tramped on 
to the scrolled gate that opened on Sir Peter’s avenue. 

“ Father Humphries drew a deep breath of satisfaction on look- 
ing back and perceiving that he was out of sight of the soldiers. 

“ As he trotted through the village he stopped at the vicarage. 

*¢ Good morrow, Master Humphries,’ cried Walter, as he stepped 
forth with a pen in his hand. ‘ You are out on your morning ram- 
ble this fine summer’s day, I see. Let me tie your horse to a tree, 
Sir, and I pray you step in and taste some of Joanna’s mead, with 
some of her butter and home-made bread !’ 

“*Alack! my friend,’ cried the priest, rubbing his eyes hastily 
with the back of his hand, ‘I am come to bid you an eternal fare- 
well. We shall never meet again in this world, Walter!’ 

“* How so, Master Humphries ?’ 

«The rebels are down upon us, young man! They are even 
now at Sir Peter’s; and I am flying, as it were, for my life!’ 

* For your life, Sir ?’ 

“Father Humphries, leaning on Walter’s shoulder, stooped 
down his head, and said in a whisper,— 

“*T can trust you, Walter; you are loyal and true. I am a 
priest !’ 

“¢ A priest!’ cried Walter, starting. 

“* Yes, a priest! I am riding for the coast, there to embark. 
Sir Peter would be trebly harassed if accident let out that he har- 
boured a priest. Now, get you to Sir John Lovell’s; tell him the 
Puritans are at my dear old friend’s ; and bid his lady, from me, 
hide all signs of our faith, lest the rebels should visit their dwelling 
likewise. Fare-thee-well, Walter. I have known thee from a 
child, and ever loved thee.’ The old man could trust himself to 
say no more, his heart was too full. 

“ He grasped Walter’s hand, called in faltering tones to Tracy, 
and once more pursued his journey. 

“ The parson lost no time in going to Sir John Lovell’s. Great 
was the consternation which he there spread in relating the evil 
tidings concerning Sir Peter. 
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“The large black crucifix, which had so awed Walter in his 
infancy, was “buried in the garden, with other things of a like 
nature; so that every token of the presence of a Roman Catholic 
disappeared froin the house.” 

Nanette and her Lovers takes us to a country village in 

Normandy during the first French Revolution. Nanette isa 
good-hearted, good-tempered, and pious country girl, who is 
engaged to be married to the companion of her childhood, 
Antoine C harpenticr, whom she loves above all things in this 
world, but not above God. When the reign of terror sets in, 
the curé of the village is massacred, and a civil compact set up 
for Christian marriage ; Antoine, who has been a decent fellow 
only through circumsti uices, Wants her to marry him after the 
new fashion. This, in spite of his fury, she steadily refuses ; 
and Antoine submits to wait. Meanwhile a Parisian scoun- 
drel, who has got possession of the estate of the murdered 
seigneur du village, insults Nanette; and gets tossed in a 
blanket by the young men of the place for his pains. In his 
wrath, he contrives to have them all compulsorily enlisted in 
the army, including Antoine and another youth, Arséne Potier, 
a worthy miller, who nourishes a secret ‘but hopeless passion 
for Nanette. In the campaigns that follow under Napoleon, 
Antoine rises to be a colonel, and develops into a scoundrel, 
while Arsene loses two of his fingers, and returns invalided to 
his quict home. There by degrees Nanette learns the faith- 
lessness and scoundrelism of Antoine, and at last rewards the 
faithful Arsene with her heart and hand. The whole is told 
with great feeling and genuineness, though at times Mr. 
Gwynne grows a little prosy and didactic. Still, the absence 
of exaggeration, the author’s sympathy, without mawkishness, 
with every thing that is most pure and noble, the delicacy of 
touch with which he indicates the grosser portions of the con- 
duct of Antoine and his comrades, and his real knowledge of 
the times he recals, combine to make Nanette and her Lovers 
one of the most pleasant tales we have read for many a day. 
We hope, ere long, but not too soon, to meet Mr Gwynne 
again in some other of the many fields for fiction hitherto un- 
trodden, or only trampled on by the hoof of ignorance, coarse- 
ness, and bigotry. 
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MR. RUSKIN’S ART-PHILOSOPHY. 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting, delivered in Edinburgh 


in November 1853. By John Ruskin. Smith, Elder and 
Co., 1854. 


No man now-a-days is forced to hide his light under a bushel. 
If hard-hearted publishers refuse to print, the lecture-room is 
open. From my Lord Carlisle to Friend Sturge and J. B. 
Gough, ‘the temperance orator,” all find audiences and ap- 
plause enough to satisfy the cravings even of a prima-donna,. 
Mr. Ruskin follows the { fashion, and has burnt his taper in mo- 
dern Athens with great success; for he has not only been lis- 
tened to, but enjoys the satisfaction of being read afterwards 

—a happiness not often accorded to orators out of parliament. 
On the whole, the distinction is not unmerited; though we are 
not of those who accept Mr. Ruskin as the art-hero he pro- 
claims himself to a fair following of open-mouthed clients. 
Nature has dealt liberally with him; she has given him a 
quick eye and a ready hand, in addition to powers of reflec- 
tion and comparison of no common order. An Oxford educa- 
tion has probably fostered rather than disciplined a more than 
fitting share of self-reliance, and circumstances have permitted 
an easy and ample indulgence in all matters of taste. Asa 
Writer, practice hes enabled him to express himself with ex- 
treme facility, and with, at all events, an appearance of depth 
and a fertility of illustration which insure popularity with the 
large class of readers, who, finding that art is in fashion, want 
to acquire its jargon with the least amount of trouble to their 
own brains. 

We are certainly puzzled to know why Mr. Ruskin selected 
so sterile and unpromising a field as Edinburgh for the scene 
of Gothic cultivation. Perhaps from the same kind of ambi- 
tion which induces some farmers of the new school to show 
their skill in reducing flints and mountain-ridges beneath the 
dominion of the plough ; perhaps, and this is more probable, 
to escape froin the soul-destroying clank of the hammers at the 
Sydenham Palace, as rivet by rivet the ribs of that monster 
of ill-omen assumed strei igth and permanence. Be this as it 
may, to Scotland our lecturer betook himself; and judging by 
the furious raving of an injured Gael in Blackwood, must 
have astonished the natives to some purpose. The lectures 
delivered were four in number, two on architecture and two 
on painting. They are printed much as delivered, with a 
separate chapter of addenda to the two former. 
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Those who are familiar with Mr. Ruskin’s previous writ- 
ings will find little that is new. After counting all the square 
windows in Queen Street, which he says are absolutely similar, 
altogether devoid of any réliel by decoration, and six “hundred 
and seventy-eight in number (which he cannot say is enter- 
taining), he proceeds to inform his readers that ‘far less 
trouble than is necessary to learn how to play chess, or whist, 
or goff, tolerably,” would acqui unt them * with all the main 
principles of the construction of a Gothic cathedral.” He 
then commences the first two lessons. These consist of his 
well-known theory, thrown into a popular shape, and spiced 
to suit the palate of his Presbyterian audience, with quotations 
from the Bible and flings at Rome. The whole scope of his 
architectural creed (for “such it is to him) may be given ina 
very few words. ‘There are three modes only of covering or 
roofing a space, viz. a horizontal beam, a round arch, and a 
pointed one. ‘The first is characteristic of Egyptian and 
Greek architecture, the second of Romanesque, | the third of 
Gothic; and of these the second is more noble than the first, 
and the third than the second. In fact, in Gothic the culmi- 
nating point: of construction and ornament was attained; and 
architeeture in general toppled hastily over into that diabolical 
chaos which is known by the name of Renaissance, but which 
Mr. Ruskin asserts is simply ‘‘ accursed.” This theory he 
enforces with the most uncompromising and unscrupulous 
energy. Whatever else is wanting, there is no lack (to use 
his own words) of savageness. Any contumacious fact is at 
once dovetailed by the Procrustean mode of operation, per- 
formed on the obnoxious member with a decision worthy of 
Astley Cooper or Lawrence. Criticism is defied. As to archi- 
tects of established reputation, “ you might as well, had you 
lived in the 16th century, have asked a Roman Catholic Atch- 
bishop his opinion of the first reformer. I deny his jurisdic- 
tion; I refuse his decision. I call upon you to be Bercans* 
in architecture as you are in religion, and to search into these 
things for yourselves.” 

Now, though we certainly do not quite understand what 
Bereans in architecture may be, we do claim and exercise a 
right to search into these things for ourselves; and the result 
is, that we very often come toa diametrically opposite con- 
clusion from Mr. Ruskin. Little as he is aware of it, he 
differs from a whole cloud of modern art-critics in no essential 
manner, but in degree only. More skilled than the majority 


* “ Now these’’ (the Jews of Berea) ‘‘ were more noble than those in Thes- 
salonica, who received the word with all eagerness, daily searching the Scriptures, 
whether these things were so.””’ Acts xvii. 11. 
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of them in the use of his weapons, his challenge is louder and 
more arrogant. In good round terms he declares that for 
three hundred years the world has been wrong in its way of 
carving stones and setting up pillars, that nearly every existing 
architect (he does not name the excepted) must declare all he 
has learned to be false, and all he has done worthless, before 
he admits the truth of the new teaching. He warns us that 
his opinions will be attacked with all the virulence of esta- 
blished interest, made the subject of every species of satire 
and invective; but that one kind of opposition to them we 
shall never hear,—we shall never hear them met by quiet, 
steady, rational argument; for that is the one way in which 
they cannot be met. The italics are Mr. Ruskin’s own. Now 
these are big words and somewhat overpowering. If Mr. 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ opinions” (for which read faith) cannot be met, 
it is no use trying; we must submit, or die in our unbe- 
lief. Yet it strikes us that there is something of the bully 
in all this. Instead of a champion, standing forth nobly to do 
battle for the realm of art, we find a gladiator, stripped to 
fight for the pre-eminence of a province. In place of Sir 
Henry Dymoke, the hereditary champion of England, we see 
Paddy Gill, the king of the “light weights.” 

In sad and sober truth, one fatal error lies at the root of 
all Mr. Ruskin’s teaching; and we are bound to add, that the 
same canker is more or less to be discovered in most of the 
art-instruction which is now being poured out in boundless 
profusion, as the fashion and temper of the day demands. 
This error, one in its result, but many in its outward forms, 
is a total misapprehension of the relative positions of art and 
religion. Whatever a man’s own fancy, opinion, or faith may 
be, in dealing with the history of art, and especially architec- 
tural art, he finds the history of religion inseparably connected 
with it. The philosopher who from his pinnacle of pure 
reason looks down upon Christianity in practice as an amiable 
weakness, lectures on ‘‘ peoples, and the mutual influence of 
their civilisations, religions, and arts,” with a placidity which 
is the reward of conscious superiority to the superstitions of 
times past and present. He talks in precisely the same tone 
of Osiris and Abou-Simbel, of St. Peter’s and Christ. The 
enthusiastic art-worshipper, who does not trouble himself with 
reason, seeing the sublimity of the Egyptian, the chaste purity 
and manly vigour of the Greek and Roman, and the graceful 
proportions and elaborate traceries of the builders of the 
middle ages, and knowing that these things were but the ex- 
pression of a living and active faith, groans in spirit at the 
hardness of belief in these latter days, so poor in all but gold. 
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* Believe, that you may build,” is the moral of his lamenta- 
tion. Let us do Mr. Ruskin justice : he is like neither of 
these, as far as religious conviction is coucerned; but his sys- 
tem, notwithstanding, is essentially the same, He is fully 
alive to the influence which in all ages has becn exercised by 
religion on art; it is a theme on which he loves to dilate. In 
dealing with the architecture of the past, le traces the massive 
temple to the mighty superstition which inspired it, and so 
rejects the paganism and its material expression together. In 
proceeding dewn the stream of time, one after another he tries 
all schools of art, but finds no resting-place in any. At last 
Jupiter has fallen, Pan is dead; and the new faith secks an 
utterance in novel forms; the pediment and low-pitched roof 
give place to the pointed arch and lofty spire. His longings 
are appeased, his taste is satisfied ; he delivers up his affections, 
and so far all is well. But now a cloud appears in this Para- 
dise. The art which Mr. Ruskin loves so dearly that he can 
spend hours in gazing on the turn of a moulding, the meaning 
of a leaf, the intention of a colour, 1s Catholic art; it is an 
expression, not of religious ideas, but of the Catholic faith, 
and Mr. Ruskin is a Protestant, and a bitter one. ‘The diffi- 
culty is very trying; he will not give up the art, but he can- 
not endure Rome. And so he falls into a strugele, which 
dazzles his eyes and obscures his judgment, until he is unable 
to discern between art and religion,—the y become convertible 
terms; and at last, as in the case of the art- philosopher and 
the art-enthusiast, the handmaiden is made to usurp the throne 
of the queen, and receives the homage of an idolatrous worship. 
A necessary consequence of the adoption of this art-religion, 
this substitution of sentiment for duty, is the proclamation of 
its dogmas in a creed. And from this Mr. Ruskin does not 
shrink. Having raised his goddess to her pedestal, his one 
divinity (for he is no architectural Pantheist), he summons all 
to celebrate her rites; and woe to those who hesitate or doubt. 
He overwhelms them with the bitterest reproaches, refuses to 
listen to one word of self-defence, and condemns them to all 
kinds of savage punishments, with an energy worthy of a 
Roman emperor. This is no exaggeration: with Mr. Rus- 
kin art has truly and literally become a religion. He speaks 
of this or that as good or evil morally, not as good or bad 
artistically; he speaks of this or that style of building or orna- 
mentation as if it were bound up in some mysterious ‘and awful 
manner with the souls of the masons and the sculptors; he sees 
the decline of virtue in the decay of Gothic gables, and the death- 
warrant of aking in the building of a Renaissance palace. 
For these reasons we consider Mr. Ruskin a most unsafe 
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guide for those who are in search of a little sound and whole- 
some teaching on the subject of art. Cultivated as his taste 
has undoubtedly been, acute as his power of criticism has 
proved itself in many able writings, accurate as his knowledge 
of his subject has become by patient and laborious investiga- 
tion,—with all this, the adoption of an art-faith, and the un- 
yielding standard which properly and naturally belongs to it, 
has of necessity narrowed his mind and warped his judgment. 
We have no intention at the present time to enter at length 
into Mr. Ruskin’s theory, though we do not think that he has 
supported it with any great success in his I:dinburgh lectures ; 
but argument is certainly not our author’s forte. Whenever 
he gives a detailed criticism of a particular building, whether 
we agree with him or not, we always find him pleasant and 
suggestive; but the scope of a couple of popular lectures did 
not afford him much margin, and therefore he devotes nearly 
the whole to the illustration and proof of his assertion that 
Gothic architecture is the only architecture which should now 
be built. In his anxiety to make all facts fit this pet theory, 
he sometimes falls into an amusing oversight. Against hori- 
zontal beams, particularly if of iron, he has a most especial 
spite. At page 15 he says: 


“Did you read the account of the proceedings at the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham the other day? Some dozen of men crushed 
up among the splinters of the scaffolding in an instant, nobody knew 
why. All the engineers declare the scaffolding to have been erected 
on the best principles—that the fall of it is as much a mystery as 
if it had fallen from heaven, and were all meteoric stones. ‘The 
jury go to Sydenham, and look at the heap of shattered bolts and 
girders, and come back as wise as they went. Accidental death ! 
Yes, verily ; the lives of all those dozen men had been hanging for 
months at the mercy of a flaw in an inch or two of cast iron. Very 
accidental indeed! Not the less pitiable.” 


Very pitiable, we admit; but we have a shrewd guess that 
it is not in modern beams and modern scaffoldings alone that 
this insane determination to tumble down without why or 
Wherefore has been developed. Let us hear our lecturer a 
few pages further on, when the progress of his subject has 
driven the Crystal Palace out of his recollection : 


“Thus, when the good people of Beauvais were building their 
cathedral, that of Amiens, then just completed, had excited the admi- 
ration of all France ; and the people of Beauvais, in their jealousy and 
determination to beat the people of Amiens, set to work to build a 
tower to their own cathedral as high as they possibly could. They 
built it so high that it tumbled down, and they were never able to 
finish their cathedral at all ;—it stands a wreck to this day.” 
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This is ingenuous, at all events. We wonder if there was 
any inquest held, and what was the verdict. We are not 
told that all the builders were able to get out of the way; and 
probably some accident to limb or life may have occurred. 
In its estimate of the value of both, we are inclined to think 
that the nineteenth century is higher than the thirteenth. 
With equal fairness, when Mr. Ruskin wishes to show that 
Gothic architecture is natural, while Greek architecture is not, 
he takes a branch of ash, and draws its terminal bunch of 
leaves in a graceful and artist-like manner. He then calls at- 
tention to the fact, that every leaf is fashioned more or less in 
the form of the pointed arch, and to that form owes its grace 
and character. ‘This done, he asks triumphantly : 


** Now, do you think you would have liked your ash-trees as well 
if nature had taught them Greek, and shown them how to grow 
according to the received Attic architectural rule of right? 1 will 
try you.” 


And thereupon, with the observation that he has played them 
no trick, “it is perfectly fair in all respects,” he displays a 
drawing, in which a two-pronged toasting-fork has each spike 
tipped ‘with a parallelogram and flanked with squares, three of 
a side; and this he gravely asserts is the identical ash-sprig 
done on Greek principles. In our school-boy days we used 
to be fond of drawing figures of men made up entirely of 
squares,—square heads, bodies, limbs, and features; according 
to Mr, Ruskin these must have been so many Apollos done on 
Greek principles, innocent as we then were of them. Surely, 
when talking such arrant nonsense, he must have presumed on 
the innocence of the Edinburghers to a somewhat rash extent ; 
but we suppose with success notwithstanding, as he ventures to 
repeat the absurdity with all due gravity in print. We always 
suspect a cause to be weak, when its supporters are reduced to 
appeal exclusively to the ignorance of their hearers; and skil- 
fully as the case ‘ Gothic versus Greek” is here put, when 
looked upon as the address of a cunning Queen’s Counsel to 
a country jury, carefully as the prejudices of the audience are 
played into,—we doubt much whether the verdict satisfied the 
advocate. ‘The examples we have given do not stand alone ; 
on the contrary, the lectures, short as they are, abound with 
such. Asaspecimen of the mode in which Mr. Ruskin affects 
a Protestant zeal, with the aim of gaining suffrages (we say 
affects, advisedly, for we remember, Protestant as he is, how, 
in the Stones of Venice, he kindly allows a little idolatry, 


provided only it be in good taste), let us take the following 
passage : 
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“Tt is not by a Scottish audience—not by the descendants of 
the Reformers and the Covenanters—that I expected to be met with 
arefusal to believe that the world might possibly have been wrong 
for three hundred years in their way of carving stones and setting 
up pillars, when they knew that they were wrong for twelve hundred 
years in their marking how the roads divided that led to heaven 
and hell.’ 


This, however, is mild to what follows (p. 157)—a passage 
which Mr. Ruskin prints unaltered, ‘‘ as being in sober earnest; 


but too weak to characterise the ‘tedenains of the souvent 
architecture of which it speaks :” 


“ Accursed I call it with deliberate purpose. It needed but 
the gathering up of a Babylonish garment to trouble Israel ;—these 
marble carments of the ancient idols of the Gentile *s, how many have 
they troubled! Gathered out of their ruins by the second Babylon 
—gathered by the Papal Church in the extremity of her sin ;— 
raised up by her, not when she was sending forth her champions to 
preach in the highway, and pine ia the desert, and perish in the 
fire, but in the very scarlet fruitage and fulness of her guilt, when 
her priests vested themselves not with purple only but with blood, 
and bade the cups of their feasting foam not with wine only but 
with hemlock ; raised by the hands of the Leos and the Borgias, 
raised first into that mighty temple where the seven hulls slope to 
the Tiber, that marks by its massy dome the central spot, where 
Rome has reversed the words of Christ, and, as He vivified the 
stone to the apostleship, she petrifies the apostleship into the 
stumbling-stone ;—exalted there first as if to mark what work it 
had to do, it went forth to paralyse or to pollute ; and wherever it 
came, the lustre faded trom the streets of our cities, the grey towers 
and glorious arches of our abbeys fell by the river sides, the love of 
nature was uprooted from the hearts of men, base luxuries and cruel 
formalisms were festered and frozen into them from their youth ; 
and at last, where, from his fair Gothic Chapel beside the Seine, the 
King St. Louis had gone forth, followed by his thousands in the 
cause of Christ, another king was dragged forth from the gates of 
his Renaissance palace, to die, by the hands of the thousands of his 
people gathered in another crusade—or what shall that be called, 
Whose sign was not the cross but the guillotine ?” 


We have quoted this passage at length, not with any pur- 
pose of refuting it—for its virulence is “rendered impotent by 
its folly ; but for two reasons—first, because it is right that 
the casual reader should be aware what a very contracted and 
one-sided view he is likely to obtain of art in general from a 
critic who dispenses anathemas with so liberal a hand; and 
secondly, in order that those who require such a warning, may 
be led to consider whether they do not fall in some degree 
into the very error which Mr. Ruskin carries to its gravest 
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excess. It is his habit to employ unfit words ; to call stones 
carved in one way holy, and in another, as we have just seen, 
accursed. But we need hardly add, that he does not st: ind 
alone in telling us that only one kind of architecture is fit for 
the service of God; yet it is clear how little a most hearty 
and intelligent appreci: ation and adoption of this very style has 
to do with Catholie Faith. 

The altar is not holy because its stones are carved in this 
way or in that, but because our Lord is upon it. Leligion is 
one; artis many. ‘The heavens and the earth are filled with 
the beauties of God’s creation, and he sees best who looks on 
all with a generous, loving heart; and so it is with the works 
of men’s hands, which after their kind reflect the glories of 
the works of nature. The gift of taste, the knowle¢ lee of pro- 
portion, the appreciation of colour, belong to no age as its ex- 
clusive right or heritage; again and again has each succes- 
sive wave of civilisation (as the s saying oes) left unmistakable 
proofs on the strand it has left for ever that it possessed them 
all. We do not mean that they were held by each in an 
equal degree; though probably each era in art has possessed 
some quality of greatness which has been wanting in others. 
As times have passed away these monuments have accumu- 
lated, for the pleasure and instruction of those who in their 
turn will occupy themselves in reproducing them, modified ac- 
cording to the tastes and necessities of the days in which they 
live. Butit is simple folly to claim for any mode of construc- 
tion, any style of form or colour, an exclusive right to minister 
to the service of the Church: she needs none, but accepts all. 

As an indifferent matter, by all means let us cultivate 
taste, and study the principles of art; and the more generous 
the spirit in which we do this, the more certain and the more 
sound will be our progress. Having so done, we can _pro- 
pose no higher end to ourselves than to offer the result with 
a free hand to the service of religion; but we must not dare 
to call his gift impure who, having taken the same means as 
ourselves, with a different result, offers it as freely in like 
manner. 

We have carefully abstained from expressing our own 
opinions on the subject-matter of these lectures; at a future 
time we may probably do so. Our object has been to call 
attention to the fact, that an evil custom has arisen of treat- 
ing art with the homage which is due only to religion; that 
Mr. Ruskin carries this custom to its most extrav agant ex- 
cess; and that his teaching is, therefore, of necessity unsound. 
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MRS. AUSTIN'S SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 


Germany from 1760 to 1814; or, Sketches of German Life, 
from the Di ecay of the Empire to the Expulsion of the 
French. By Mrs. Austin. Longmans. 


Tuere is something peculiarly attractive in a ‘ pleasant” 
book. We do not mean a witty, or a lively, or an exciting, or 
an imaginative, or a profound book, but something akin to all 
these; a book, in short, which is like the conversation of a 
wise, cheerful, and well-informed friend. Unfortunately, there 
are few books of this kind, as there are few persons whose pri- 
vate conversation comes even near to the ideal standard; and 
we are proportionately the more gratified when we light upon 
some new volume with fair claims to the charms we desire. 

If Mrs. Austin’s readers are at all of our opinion, they will 
hasten to enrol her Germany from 1760 ¢o 1814 in the list 
of these welcome visitors. It is pre-eminently a pleasant book. 
She is a kind-hearted, wise, liberal, and mature-minded woman ; 
who has read many books, with a special devotion to one par- 
ticular subject, but always striving to use books for the pur- 
pose of knowing more of man. She possesses more breadth 
of view than is common with women, however brilliant their 
liveliness or keen their power of observation. She can sym- 
pathise with the past without scorning the present; and she 
can value the present without being deceived by itscant. Her 
style is strong and vigorous, with out loss of that airy delicacy 
Which is so agreeable in the best female writers, and which it 
is so difficult for a man to acquire ; ; and she possesses the rare 
art of mingling the entertaining and the instructive without 
pedantry and without affectation. We do not pretend to say 
there is nothing in her book from which we dissent, or that 
she is entirely free from the delusions of the school of which 
she is an ornament. Still, she has given us one of the most 
entertaining, informing, and sensible books we have for a long 
time met with. 

In substance, some considerable portion of it has before 
appeared in the Edi nburgh and British and Koreign Reviews. 
The whole, however, is now moulded into a continuous sketch 
of the life and manners of German society, during that mo- 
mentous half-century when the old world of modern Europe 
was rapidly merging into the world of this present day; pre- 
serving, however, the shape of a review of the several auto- 
biographical memoirs from which the authoress draws her 
materials, A large amount of her matter, accordingly, con- 
sists of extracts from the books she criticises. The result, 
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however, is by no means a mere piece of patchwork; the whole 
being woven together with considerable discrimination and 
skill, and the quotations serving the purpose of illustrations of 
Mrs. Austin’s own reflections on the life and manners of the 
period before her. 

A more interesting subject for observation and thought 
ean scarcely be named. To those who would live wisely and 
profitably in their own generation, neither the enemy nor the 
slave of the age in which their lot is cast, few things are more 
needful than a knowledge of what their immediate forefathers 
really were, and of the characteristic merits and defects of the 
age that is gone, as compared with those of the day to which 
we ourselves belong. We have no book, however high its 
pretensions, which furnishes more valuable materials towards 
forming a just estimate of this present wildly-excited and 
moving time, in contrast with the era of routine to which it 
has succeeded, than these sketches of German life. That in 
some respects we have gained immeasurably on our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers, is, we think, undeniable. The 
slightest acquaintance with the prevailing literary, courtly, 
and domestic history of the last century, is sufficient to show 
that the morals of Kurope are improved to an extraordinary 
degree. Doubtless a considerable portion of this improve- 
ment is superficial, and some of it is altogether hollow and 
hypocritical. But where there is hypocrisy in one man, there 
is virtue in another; for where all are vile it is not worth 
while to play the hy saasie. Decency, also, is not necessarily 
purity, nor is honour necessarily integrity ; sometimes they 
are, indeed, the substitutes with which the self-deceiver cheats 
his own degraded conscience into a conviction of its immacu- 
late excellence. Yet, with every allowance on the score of 
deception, prudery, and priggishness, we are convinced that 
the entire tone of English and continental society is far freer 
from positive vice and grossness than it was a hundred years 
ago. We are also larger i in our ideas, less narrow in our sym- 
pathies, less brutal and harsh in our exactions, less suspicious 
of every thing that is not familiar and our own. 

The drawbacks to the true progress of human life consist 
in the substitution of restlessness for repose, vehemence for 
strength, shallowness for depth, and a commonplace uniformity 
for varied individuality. The prose of life has swallowed up its 
poetry. We are knocked against one another so unceasingly, 
that with the edges, points, and roughnesses of character, its 
distinction, varieties, and too much of its bloom and beauty, 
are beaten away. Our thoughts and feelings are like a stream 
that has been diverted from its natural course over rocks and 
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through woods and meadows, to the dull, monotonous course 
ofacanal. It may have become more commercially useful, 
more tranquil in its surface, and more equable in its flow, but 
the glancing sparkle, the foaming cascade, the deep rushing 
torrent, the glory of the woodland and the sweetness of the 
plain, are passed away. The profit may be greater, but it is 
questionable whether the enjoyment be not often less. 

In the first division of her book Mrs. Austin sketches the 
peculiar ties of German domestic life, as it existed before the 
American and French revolutions had thrown all Europe into 
fermentation, and ultimately into war. It was one of those 
times which, though not distinctly recognised as periods of 
transition, are yet the precursors of transitional periods,—when 
old things are not only old, but are beginning to decay; when 
the abuses to which every variety of human society is liable, 
are hastening to tell injuriously on all its members, and induce 
that sense of evil which is the precursor of change. Probably, 
in the middle of the last century there was no part of civilised 
Europe in which ‘‘ old-world ways” had remained so intact as 
in Germany; where national customs were held in such venera- 
tion, and national character displayed itself in so many and so 
strongly-marked varieties. ‘The anecdotes which Mrs. Austin 
quotes from the memoirs of Madame Schopenhauer and 
Madame Pichler bring out into strong light this mingling of 
the venerable, the decaying, and the picturesque. The old mo- 
narchical and feudal system survived almost in its integrity, 
and with its abuses retained not a few of its unquestionable 
blessings, both to the governors and the governed. The “ Iic- 
clesiastical States,” such as Cologne, Mrs. Austin singles out as 
special instances of a mild and patriarchal rule, and as pre- 
serving in its full significancy the old saying, ‘‘ It is good living 
under the Crozier.” 

“German life, as we have seen it, was inextricably bound up 
with the existence and character of the Germanic Empire. Danzig 
or Nurnberg could have been no other than free imperial cities ; 
Gotha or Weimar than the capitals of small principalities. The 
Ecclesiastical States, again, had a character of their own,—and one, 
we may add, on which it is allowable to look back with a sort of re- 
gret, as models of mild, pacific government. ‘Towns, insignificant 
as to size, wealth, and population, had a moral and intellectual im- 
portance, to which the provincial cities of France or England pre- 
sented no parallel.” 


A touching anecdote, which Mrs. Austin t:lls from her 


own experience, confirms this view of the affec:ion that was 


felt both for the more worthy specimens of the nobles ard for 
the clergy: 
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“ T was walking with the late Countess T F{ —— near her 
magnificent castle in Bohemia, when we met a peasant-woman. The 
Countess spoke to her with her usual kindness, and passed on, 
Perceiving that the woman stopped, I looked round, and saw her 
hastily kissing the hem of Countess ‘'——’s dress. ‘The nobie and 
excellent lady looked half-embarrassed that an Englishwoman 
should witness what might seem to her an act of degrading ser- 
vility ; and said something of its being ‘a foolish custom.’ ‘To 
me, who knew her, and the ceaseless benefic ence of which the people 
around her were the objects, no homage could appear excessive ; 
and { was not disposed to quarrel with the form. The misfortune 
is, that such demonstrations are degraded by being paid to mere 
power. 

‘Tn my walks in and about Carlsbad with the late venerable and 
pious Ladislas P yrker, Archbishop of Erlau, I frequently saw men 
and women come softly behind him and kiss the skirts of his coat 
with the most fervent reverence, often with murmured blessings. 
This never surprised me. All the holiness, purity, benignity, 
meekness, and patience of the religion he professed and exempli- 
fied, were legibly written on his pale and suffering face. The poor 
people also knew the works of enlightened charity and piety to 
which he devoted his time, his thoughts, and his princely revenues. 

‘‘T must add, that I never happened to see the same homage 
offered to any of the princes and potentates who resorted to Carls- 
bad. Pyrker’s dignities, as Magnate of Hungary and Prince of the 
Church, were lost and forgotten in his Christian perfections.” 


The civic government of the towns presented sometimes a 
striking contrast to the freedom enjoyed under the ecclesias- 
tical magnates. Madame Schopenhauer herself was a Dant- 
ziger when Dantzig was free; and when young, with her re- 
publican independence, she possessed a full share of republican 
pride and arrogance. On a visit to Pyrmont, the earliest 
established of the German baths, she saw the young reigning 
Duke of Mecklenburgh- Schwerin take out a flowe r-cirl to 
dance in the public walks at Pyrmont. ‘ What,” exclaimed 
she, “ would the Dantzigers say, if their reigning Biirgermeis- 
ter (mayor) were to demean himself so in public ?’ 

In those days, the patriarchal relationships of primitive 
times were still something more than a mere exaction of out- 
ward forms of deference, such as they remained among our- 
selves long after their substance had passed away: 


‘* Not more than a quarter ofa century ago,”’ says Madame Scho- 
penhauer, * there existed in every principal family of that city a family 
tribunal (Familiengericht), to which every member was amenable, and 
over which the head of the family presided. When a young girl, I ac- 
companied my mother on a visit to the city of her fathers, and was 
taken to be introduced to this awful assembly. We went in full 
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dress, and found the old man of eighty seated in the Grossvaterstuhl* 
at the top of the room, and the other members arranged in a semi- 
circle on either side, according to age and precedence. I was pre- 
sented by my mother, and w eleomed as one of themselves, though a 
stranger. I made my obeisance, and we took our seats. Shortly 
after, two very young men of the family were called up by the patri- 
arch, and, in presence of the whole company, severely reprimanded 
for some misdemeanour—I think it was getting into debt. They 
stood perfectly abashed, and pale as death. Their parents sat by, 
scarcely less so, but not daring to interpose a word in their behalf. 
The rebuke ended, they were dismissed.” 

There was little popular literature known among a people 
like this. When Richardson’s novels appeared in England 
their fame soon spread into Germany, where they produced a 

vast impression, giving birth to the ‘whole brood of morbid 
sentimental romances which was long the bane of German 
imaginative authorship. 

The relations between masters and servants were naturally 
as little like as possible to those which now prevail. We must 
quote a few sentences of Mrs. Austin’s remarks on this change, 
both on account of the rarity of such good sense in writers of 
the “liberal” school, and for the happiness with which she has 
expressed one of the characteristic and most pernicious feelings 
of this present time. ‘The italics are Mrs. Austin’s: 

‘* The inquiry into the causes which unite or disunite the various 
classes of society, always one of the most interesting in the world, 
has now assumed a fearful importance. On the satisfactory solu- 
tion of it rests the sole chance of stability to the social fabric. It 
is evident that the bonds are most relaxed, and yet are felt to be 
most galling, in the most advanced countries: and that impatience 
of all restraint and of all superiority, so far from increasing in the 

ratio of the sev erity of the restraint or the degree of the superiority, 
1s precisely i inverted. The sentiment of belonging to another human 
being, i In any sense, or from any cause, seems to ; be becoming more 
and more intolerable, and personal indepe ndence to be este emed the 
most indispensable of all possessions. This sentiment lies at the 
root of a vast proportion of modern literature. Whether it be in 
favour of human happiness or not, is a great and weighty question.” 


Returning to Dantzig and Madame Schopenhauer, we find 
many pretty pictures of a ‘Tittle world, whose ¢ enjoyments would 
be pains to a generation nurtured like ours: 


‘¢'The main streets of Danzig,” she s says, ‘‘are much wider than 
those in any other old town. Two or even three carriages might 


* Grandfather’s chair,—Fasy-chairs were unknown. The only sort of arm- 
chair was called Grossvaterstuhl, and was exclusive ly reserved for the di: gnity and 
the feebleness of age. Even now this name is commonly applied to easy- chairs, 
which are lamentably rare in Germany. 
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pass abreast between the houses, and yet leave room for a com- 
modious footpath ; yet the actual room for passage is so small, that 
the most experienced coachman can hardly avoid collision, and the 
foot-passengers have enough to do to escape with while limbs. 
The flights of steps before all the houses, of which those in Ham- 
burg or Lubeck are but the shadow ofa shade, are the cause of 
this strange appearance. I know not how to convey an idea of these 
singular propyle@a, which give to the northern city something of a 
southern character, and in which, during my childhood, a great part 
of the household business was carried on, with an openness incredible 
now, almost as publicly as in the street. ‘They are not bal- 
conies ; I might almost call them spacious terraces, paved with large 

stones, and extending along the front of the house, with broad easy 
steps to the street, from which they are separated by astone para- 
pet. These terraces are divided from each other by a wall four or 
five feet high. The most capricious of all rulers, fashion, has taken 
so many despised things under her protection, under the name of 
rococo,—may it please her to watch over the Danzig steps! She 
will hardly find a more grandiose piece of rococo, And what an in- 
comparable play-place! So safe, so convenient! close under the 
eye of the sewing or knitting mother, yet secure from scoldings for 
making a noise.” 

Some of Madame Schopenhauer’s most curious information 
is that which refers to the Lutheran ecclesiastics of her native 
city. A favourable though singular specimen of the class 
officiated for some time as her tutor, and a remarkable spirit 
of amiable toleration seems to have pervaded her early home. 

In the following extract, not the least novel feature (to us 
at least, to whom the notion of paying for going to confession 
is sufficiently amusing) is the history of the penitential pro- 
ceedings of the Schopenhauer family. We fancy both the 
rigour “of academic discipline and the fees for absolution have 
disappeared together from Germany, now that it has substi- 
tuted the speculations of Strauss for the dogmatism of Luther: 

“The dress of the candidates for holy orders was entirely black, 
with the exception of the bands which marked their calling. <A 
calotte of black velvet about the size of a doilar, on the crown of a 
curled and powdered periwig, also a badge of sanctity, and a nar- 
row cloak, half covering the back and reaching to the ground, which 
the wearer was bound to gather up in graceful folds when he walked 
along the streets,—such was the dress ‘enjoined by the dreaded head 
of our church, the very reverend Dr. Heller. These young divines 
must have trusted to the inward glow of faith for a defence against 
the cold, which often reached twenty degrees of Réaumur ; Sor great 
coat or fur-mantle were not to be thought of. Woe to the un- 
happy candidate who was caught beyond the bounds of his own four 
walls, in any other habit than the one prescribed! All hope of a 
living was lost to him forever; for Dr. Heller regarded such an 
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offence as equal to the most abominable heresy. . Not only the can- 
didates but the officiating preachers, and even their Wives and 
daughters, were forbidden to go to plays, concerts, or any other 
public amusements. The utmost they dared venture on was a 
modest game of ombre, and that only among friends, and under the 
strictest seal of secresy. 

“ We have already .spoken of the intolerable yoke of a burgher 
aristocracy—of the hauteur, far exceeding that of kings and princes, 
which rendered the downfall of the patricians of Niirnberg a triumph 
to their subject fellow-citizens. There, indeed, the constitution of 
the city was oligarchical ; but it is curious to see how the same 
temper manifested itself in a city where perfect equality was as- 
sumed as the basis of society ; and how pride, civility, and worldli- 
ness went hand in hand with pharisaical rigour. 

**¢ This aristocratical spirit,’ says Madame Schopenhauer, ‘ bor- 
dered on the ludicrous. At every public, and especially at every 
religious ceremony, at marriages and christenings, and even at the 
Holy Supper, before God's altar, it broke forth in a flagrant manner, 
and gave occasion to the most disgraceful scenes, especially among 
women. 

**¢On no account could I have been confirmed in public with the 
other children of the town—this was esteemed proper only for 
the lower bourgeoisie ; nor could the minister be invited to perform 
the ceremony in my father’s house, in the presence of my family and 
intimate friends. This was the practice in the Reformed (ze. Cal- 
vinistic) Church, and in our Lutheran city we strove to keep our 
Lutheran usages unaltered. So willed the still dark spirit of that 
time ; there was not the least conception of the light which has 
since broken in upon us, and cleared and tranquillised all minds. 

‘“¢ Among other remains of former days which were obstinately 
adhered to, 1 may mention the custom of private confession, which 
was very like that of the Catholic Church. Nobody who had not 
confessed could be admitted to the Lord’s Supper. The fees derived 
from this source formed a considerable part of the income of favourite 
preachers ; for every one was at liberty to choose his confessor, 
without reference to the parish he inhabited. This was not much 
calculated to promote brotherly love among the clergy. 

“* With lively emotions of piety I followed my parents on Whit- 
Sunday into the Graumiinchen church, which was decorated, ac- 
cording to custom, with flowers and fresh May. I was led by my 
mother, who was equally moved, through the church to the confes- 
sion-room, commonly called the Comfort-room (Trostkammer). <A 
crowd of people of the lower classes were waiting before the door. 
Many, it was evident, had waited longer than they could well afford, 
till as many as could find room could be admitted ; when they were 
confessed, admonished, and absolved in a mass, and paid the indis- 
pensable confession-fee (Beichtgroschen). On our arrival, however, 
they were doomed to a new disappointment: they were sent back, 
and only we three admitted. Our spiritual guide sat enthroned in 
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a comfortable easy-chair in full canonicals. Kneeling before him, 
we made our confession. My father had condensed his into a few 
brief expressive words ; my mother had chosen a verse of a spiritual 
song; and I, a very short one out of Gellert’s Odes. The whole 
was despatched ina few ininutes ; we then seated ourselves — 
to his reverence, heard an admonition, and were absolved. After 
little conversation about wind and weather, the last news, and, mahi 
all, polite inquiries about our health respectively, which my father, 
out of pity for the poor people waiting, cut short, we returned.’ 

* Revolted by the indecent precedence given to wealth and sta- 
tion, weaned by the admonition, and somewhat scandalised by the 
sight of 1 bottle of wine and glass in the room devoted to ghostly 
vanadeet, 1 a lasting shock was given to our heroine’s piety ‘ by the ap- 
pearance of the ducats w! hich her father secretly, but not unseen, 
slipped on the table near the reverend divine, and the sidelong glance 
with which the latter ascertained whether the usual number had re. 
ceived an addition of one, in consequence of her presence, together 
with the unctuous smile with which he nodded his thanks to her 
parents. ”’ 

In the midst of this Protestantism there lingered relics of 
the old faith, not only tolerated, but evidently retaining some 
vestiges of its ancient hold on the veneration and affections of 
the people : 

“In spite of the rigid Lutheranism of Danzig, liberty of con- 
science was complete. ‘The Roman Catholic religion was not only 
tolerated, but the monastic orders lived as unmolested i in their con- 
vents as in a Catholic country. There was also an ecclesiastic of 
that Church, whose presence and functions in a Protestant city pre- 
sented a singular and unexplained anomaly. He bore the title of 
the Pope’s Official, and was in fact a sortof Nuncio. Not only were 
Protestants who married within the forbidden degrees obliged to get 
a dispensation from Rome, but the official had the power of per- 
forming the ceremony of marriage for Catholics or Protestants, with- 
out the consent of parents—without license or witnesses—in a little 
chapel attached to his house; and a marriage so contracted was as 
valid as any other. This strange privilege remained unimpaired 
down to the time of the occupation of Danzig. The official lived 
in the greatest retirement, and was hardly ever seen. Madame 
Schopenhauer says she never knew any body who was acquainted 
with him, and that a sort of mystery hung over his whole existence. 

“ The following scene is picturesque and touching :— 

“Every C hristmas-dav, three of the Brothers of the Order of 
Mercy, in the black garb of their order, bowing humbly, entered the 
dining-room, just as we were assembled for dinner. They brought 
a quaintly-formed silver plate, on which were a few coloured wafers 
stamped with a crucifix ; and a box filled with snuff, which they pre- 
pared from herbs in their convent, and sold for the benefit of the poor. 

‘“* My father rose from table, and advanced a few steps to mect 
them. We children each received a wafer ; ; he took a pinch of 
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snuff out of the box, and laid some money on the plate; the monks 
bowed again and retired, as they had entered, in silence. 

<The whole transaction, during which not a word was spoken, 
made, probably for that reason, a solemn and at the same time melan- 
choly impression upon me. I was almost ready to ery. I knew 
that these venerable men lived lives of the greatest privation, re- 
ceived into their convent the sick of whatever faith, even Jews, and 
carefully nursed them. Adam, who was himself a Catholic, and 
had been cured by the good fathers in a severe illness, always told 
us about them after their visit.’ ”’ 


The Christmas tree, now growing so common in England, 
of course held a prominent place in the household pleasures 
of those simpler days. Mrs. Austin quotes an account of the 
calm course of domestic life of a quiet German city, from 
another of the autobiographical writers on whose narrations 
she has founded her book. No doubt such pictures as these 
must be accepted with a certain degree of modification. There 
were other sides to the picture, less pure and less respectable. 
Old age, also, so invariably forgets the discomforts and evils 
of the days when the world was opening in all its imagined 
beauty upon the young heart, that we can never accept its 
histories without remembering that it does not tell the whole 
truth ; because youth never knows the whole truth, and there- 
fore cannot record it when it has itself grown into old age: 


“The life of the middle classes,” says Jacob, ‘‘ was then very 
simple. My father’s income was precarious, and we grew up under 
restraints which would now appear melancholy and oppressive to 
children of our class. But the amusements to which the children 
of the present day are accustomed, were unknown to those of a for- 
mer; and they missed not what they did not know. Spacious build- 
ings, Which kept asunder the members of a family, were rare; and 
those who had them used them only on rare occasions. Parents and 
children were generally together in one room ; the children worked 
and played under the eyes of their parents, and a great part of educa- 
tion consisted in this companionship. Filial obedience, the source 
and foundation of all domestic and civil virtues, was a matter of 
course; and parents were the better for the constraint which the 
presence of their children imposed on their words and actions. The 
respect which parents (with few exceptions) inspired, spared them 
much admonition, teaching, and preaching ;—the cheap but feeble 
substitutes for practical education. So, at least, was it in our house. 
Company was hardly thought of; at the utmost, families assembled 
after afternoon service on Sundays; the women to discuss the ser- 
mon, the men to talk of business or news, or, if they had nothing to 
say, to play backgammon. Family festivals were rare. On New- 
year’s day and birth-days, relations wished each other Joy: the boys 
generally in a Latin or German speech, got by heart. Presents were 
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not thought of. Those for children were reserved for Christmas 
Eve, when the tree, with its sweetmeats and angels and wax-lights, 
gave an appearance of festal splendour to things which were in fact 
mere necessaries. Bethlehem, with its manger and crib, was indis- 
pensable; and this sacred spot was surrounded with a blooming 
landscape, gardens, and ponds, which my father had for weeks em- 
ployed his evening hours in decorating with his own hands. He 
thought his labour richly rewarded on the long-expected evening, 
by our delight and admiration. ‘The narrative of St. Luke, which 
it had not at that time occurred to any body to regard as a myth, 
was always read. ‘The joyous recollection of this pious festival 
caused me and my brothers to retain the same custom with our 
children, With this exception, our winter pleasures were confined 
to a not very spacious court-yard, exchanged in summer for a little 
garden within the walls, which my father hired. We took no walks. 
Only once a year, when the harvest was ripe, our parents took us 
out to spend an evening in the fields.” 


Mrs. Austin’s remarks on these quiet times need no quali- 
fication. Every body who has had to do with children knows 
their truth, though few are wise enough to draw from them 
the conclusion, that excess of novelty and variety destroys 
rather than heightens the enjoyments of the young. It is 
when the heart and head are blasé, that this endless change i is 
craved. May God preserve the generation of children now 
under our teaching from the misery that must result from an 
excess of stimulants of any kind! 


“In all Madame Pichler’s personages of the middle class, we 
find the contentment, with the uniform and inflexible recurrence of 
the same amusements, which characterises children. Children ina 
natural state prefer an old book, a story which they have heard a 
hundred times, to any thing unaccustomed. The narrator who thinks 
to please them by various readings and new foriture, finds himself 
completely mistaken. At the smallest departure from the autlientic 
version, he is called to order, and brought back to the established 
form of the history, every deviation from which is a disappointment. 
So it was with the amusements of our ancestors. Each holiday had 
its appropriate and obligé diversion, its peculiar dish or confection, 
its fixed form of salutation. To alter these was to invert the order 
of nature. Surprises were unwelcome: people liked to know exactly 


what was coming,—what they had to see, to feel, to say, and even 
to eat.” 


Before parting with Madame Schopenhauer we must quote 
one more passage, as an illustration of the extravagances of pride 
too common among the republican people of the free cities of 
Germany ; a pride which might have become a respectable and 
genuine patriotism, had it “not been as intensely aristocratic 
and contemptuous towards all who were below the ruling class 
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as if it were lodged in a royal or imperial bosom. In “ free” 
Dantzig, the most wealthy and respectable of the artisan 
class could not give a wedding-feast without the presence of a 
municipal officer in full dress, with a sword by his side, to 
count the guests and see that they did not exceed the number 
prescribed by the laws of the city, and to ascertain that the 
bride wore no forbidden ornaments, such as real pearls. Before 
Madame Schopenhauer was married, Dantzig had fallen into 
the hands of Frederick of Prussia, and soon after their marriage 


her husband went to Berlin and requested an interview with 
the Prussian king: 


“It was immediately granted, and Frederic, struck by his frank, 
upright character, and his knowledge of commercial affairs, pressed 
him to settle in his dominions, and offered him every possible privilege 
and protection. M. Schopenhauer was beginning to feel the resistless 
influence which Frederic exercised on all around him, when the 
king, pointing to a heap of papers in the corner, said Voila les 
calamités de la ville de Danzig. ‘These few words broke the spell 
for ever; and though Frederic afterwards repeated his offers, the 
sturdy patriot never would accept the smallest obligation from him. 
At length, seeing that all hope of the deliverance of his native city 
from a foreign yoke was at an end, he determined to quit it for ever, 
and to seek a freer home. In this determination his young wife 
fully concurred, and they set out ona tour of observation through 
the Netherlands, France, and England. The free citizen was well 
matched. ‘They stopped a short time at Pyrmont,—then, except 
Carlsbad, the only one of those German baths whose names have 
become legion ;—and here the republican bride, together with a 
sister Hanseate from Hamburg, had a glorious opportunity of show- 
ing their disdain of courts and sovereigns. The then reigning 
Duchess of Brunswick very good-naturedly asked to have these 
young ladies presented to her. They professed their ignorance of 
court etiquette, but were told they had only to make an inclination, 
as if to kiss the hand or the garment of the Duchess. This was too 
much. ‘ We, free-born women, subject of no prince, kiss the hand 
of another woman, neither our mother nor our grandmother? ‘The 
very thought made my republican blood boil, and, supported by my 
Hamburg friend, I declined the proffered honour.’ ” 


From the free towns and domestic life of German citizens 
Mrs. Austin takes us to the German courts of the latter por- 
tion of the last century, when the holy Roman empire was on 
the verge of dissolution, through the decay of its system and 
the impetuous onslaught of French ideas and French con- 
querors. As her story advances nearer to our own times, she 
enters more fully into the influence of public events upon 
private life, and illustrates the miseries that war brings, not 
only in its train, but to all who are remotely influenced by it. 
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Some of her anecdotes are striking proofs of the ruin which 
official stupidity and conceited pedantry bring upon a people 
who are living solely upon the past, when they come into 
conflict with such a race as the revolutionary armies of France, 
She has many stories which show the wretched incapacity 
which prevailed among the nobles of Germany, and account 
for the prostration of the national power before the arms of 
Napoleon. There is nothing of this kind in the following 
sketch of a Servian noble; but we may gather from it the 
small progress in civilisation of no inconsiderable portion of 
the subjects of Austria : 


‘“** At four in the morning,’ says the Ritter von Lang, from whom 
Mrs. Austin quotes, ‘ the old lord called up his lieges with a speaking- 
trumpet :—Domine Pater! surgas! Domine Provisor! Domine 
Cancellista Frumentarie! surgas! He did not desist till he saw 
through the windows the glimmering of their newly-lighted candles, 
or till he was greeted in return by the morning salutation—Salve, 
Domine perillustris ! In half an hour they were all assembled round 
liim to receive their orders for the day. 

“*'The castle stood in the midst of a swamp, where nothing vege- 
table was to be found but rushes and Indian corn; and nothing 
animal, but herds of swine and wolves. To keep off the latter, 
every evening as soon as it was dark a great fire was lighted in the 
castle-court, by which five-and-twenty Pandours kept watch all night. 
As a precaution against bands of robbers from the ‘Turkish frontier, 
all the doors were strongly barred, and arms loaded every night. 

“<The Slavonian peasant seemed to me little better than half 
swine, half wolf. He works littie, and drinks and sleeps away most 
of his time. When he has nothing in the house to eat, he goes to 
the swamp, catches a pig, kills it, and roasts it whole. Every one 
who enters the house cuts off what he likes, and this goes on till it 
is quite putrid,’ 

“At length our author quitted these barbarous regions, in com- 
pany with several other travellers. ‘ We were,’ said he, ‘all crowded 
into a carriage together, the Dominus spectabilis, the Domini peril- 
Justres, myself{—Dominus clarissimus,—and several Domini humanis- 
simi. Arrived at the place where they were to stop, the drivers and 
Pandours who escorted us dragged all the luggage out of the car- 
riage, kissed our coats, knelt down to ask us for a trinkgeld, and, 
as soon as they had got it, set off back again.’ 

“This was the state of things in 1790. In 1842 we happened 
to travel with a Mecklenburger who had lived some years in Agram, 
the capital of Croatia, and was returning to Mecklenburg with his 
Hungarian wife. We lament to say, that his description of the 
peasantry of that country was little more consolatory than this. He 
said it was no uncommon thing to see a peasant bring his whole 
crop into the town, sell it, take the money to a public-house, and 
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never move from the spot till he had drunk out the whole produce 
of his harvest.” 


In the archives belonging to the Hardenberg family, the 
sume Ritter von Lang discovered a document containing the 
rules established for the conduct of the Petty Court of Har- 
denberg about a hundred years before, which showed what 
were the notions of the feudal lords of the seventeenth century 
on the noble science of government. It is worth quoting as 
it stands : 


“The ‘Rules for House and Court,’ according to which his 
Excellency the Lord Statthalter commands his people to conduct 
themselves, given the 10th March, 1666, begin by declaring to his 
servants that they are all rude, unpolished, stupid, and inattentive 
fellows ; to whom he is now, with fatherly care, going to give the 
following rules for the government of their lives and manners ; at 
the same time telling them that he shall take care to make them 
remember any departure therefrom. Thus, for example, he who 
can give no account of the sermon shall eat his dinner like a dog, 
lying on the ground; whoever swears, shall kneel for an hour on 
the sharp edge of a plank. Whoever neglects to take the Lord’s 
Supper when it is notified to him, shall ride upon an ass loaded with 
heavy weights, or receive a flogging, as circumstances may be. 

‘Domestic thieves are promised the gallows. Whoever peeps 
into a letter, even if it lies open, shall have the bastinado three days 
running, and be sent out of the house as infamous. 

‘* Before the Statthalter rises, the clothes must be brushed clean, 
and laid in good order on the table ; shoes and boots cleaned, and 
set under the bench; fresh water and a towel must be in readiness. 
His Excellency must be most delicately (subtilstermassen) dressed, 
aud what he lays aside be carefully put by. 

“The meals are to be served in good order, without spilling, 
and the dishes to be taken away with a bow. If any one nibbles at 
things, and puts his fingers or his mouth into the dishes, he shall be 
mace to eat scalding food to cure him of his greediness. Every one 
is hound, when called upon, to step forward, making a reverence, 
and to say grace with a clear and audible voice. He who stutters 
or hesitates shall receive six fillips on the nose (spanische Nasen- 
stiiber). If any man waits at table with dirty hands, he shall do as 
if he were washing them, while one pours water over them, and 
another dries them with two sharp rods till they bleed. In like 
manner, he who waits uncombed, shall be well curried in the stable 
with the curry-comb. 

“The tablecloth is to be spread at one cast; every plate to 
have a napkin, and the salt-cellars to be filled with clean salt. At 
the proper time candles are to be brought, and to be constantly 
snuffed, every time beginning at the place where the highest guest 
sits. Lastly, the tablecloth is to be removed in a mannerly way 
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(manierlich) ; and the servants are to retire with a reverence, under 
pain of six fillips on the nose. 

“ Whoever mixes in the conversation, or grins at what is said, 
shall be made to blow till he is tired ; whoever laughs loud, shall 
have four raps over the fingers. Whoever fills a glass too full, and 
then sups it out mith his own mouth, shall have twenty lashes with a 
whip. He who hands a dirty glass, may have his choice between four 
boxes on the ear or six fillips on the nose. After dinner a basin of 
water and a clean towel is to be handed (with a bow) to every guest. 

** As it isa scandalous and insufferable thing for servants to be 
long at meals, those who are more than a quarter of an hour at din- 
ner shall have it taken away from them. He who will not eat what 
is set before him shall fast twenty-four hours. If the Statthalter 
orders a servant to do any thing, and he neglects it, and bids another 
to do it instead, he shall receive four boxes on the ear from him 
whom he so ordered ; who, in return, shall have six. 

“Tf any man waits in dirty or torn clothes, he shall run the 
gauntlet. If two go to blows, they shall fight out their quarrel 
with staves, in the presence of the house-steward; and he who 
spares the other shall have a flogging. 

‘If any one goes out without leave, or murmurs against his 
lord, he may expect to be flogged, put in chains, or tied to a post, 
according to circumstances.” 


It is curious also to remark the effects of Frederick the 
Great’s influence on the Prussian army, after his living in- 
fluence had passed away. It produced an intolerable arro- 

cance, and issued in the indisputed reign of pipe-clay and pig- 
tails. One old captain wore a pigtail which required seventy 
or eighty ells of ribbon to tie it up, and trailed on the ground, 
so that he was obliged to tuck it into his coat-pocket on parade. 

At length came the battle of Jena. Certainly the ab- 
surdities of real life surpass all caricatures. In the closing 
sentence of the following extract the very bathos of military 
martinetship is surely attained: 


* As the confused rout came in by the same gate through which 
they had marched forth, the people gathered in knots, looking on 
with alarm and still incredulous wonder. ‘ These are the first fugi- 
tives,’ 1 heard people say: ‘they are never in order ; have patience, 
the regular regiment will come soon.’ But noon came,—afternoon 
came,—evening drew on, and the pell-mell had not ceased; the 
disorderly mob which had been an army still filled the streets. At 
length came some troops in marching order, as exceptions to the 
miserable rule ; covered were now the banners which had floated 
so proudly in the breeze. Most of them marched in silence,— 
once only the music sounded, loud and clear, like the laughter of 
despair. It was the trumpeters of a cuirassier regiment ;—their 
regiment was not behind them,—they were quite alone, and blew 


the Dessauer march, just as if all were in the best possible order. 
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They looked well too, and were mounted on high-fed horses. In- 
deed, generally speaking the men did not look jaded, nor hungry, 
nor worn; and the contrast between their personal good condition 
with the general destruction, exhibited in the strongest light the 
depth of the calamity. In the evening every body knew that a Prus- 
sian army no longer existed. A helpless grief sat on men’s faces. 
But even then, the indescribable spirit which characterised that 
period was not extinguished. I heard a man say to his neighbour, 
‘That may be as it will; things have gone badly, no doubt, but we 
have lost with honour ; for I heard just now that the Prussians did 
not once lose the step through the whole battle.” 


We conclude with an anecdote, betokening a spirit in the 
German people as unlike as possible to the formal stupidity 
of their army, as it was in those terrible days: 

* After the battle of Austerlitz, the Emperor Francis, a fugitive, 
mounted on a sorry jade, attended by one aide-de-camp, defeated 
and almost dethroned, was about to make his inglorious entry into 
his capital: he was met by the citizens, who had of their own ac- 
cord dragged out the state carriage, and now seated him in it, and 
drew him, as if intriumph, to his palace. ‘Why, what would you have 
done if your Emperor had been victorious ?’ asked astranger. ‘Oh! 
then we should not have needed to do any thing,’ was the answer.” 








PVoetryp. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


WHEN this half-century its course has sped, 
And, like the vision of an earlier time, 
The Church of God again uplifts her head 
In this proud isle, confronting social crime, 
Confronting death and hell, all stately, bright, sublime! 


Then,—gazing back upon the years that now 
Beneath us glide; and tracing how uprose 
The fair-proportion’d citadel, and how 
Grew in its strength of terrible repose, 
Accessible to friends, impervious to foes ;— 


History will tell, and men amaz’d will see 
Amid what vast amount of tears and pain,— 
Amid what martyrdoms of misery,— 
Of torn affections—tfriendship’s ruptur’d chain~ _ 
Ifomes wasted—life upturn’d,—and hopes indulged in vain— 


Were its high bulwarks rear’d, Ah! Jesu, say 
What mystery is this, that evermore 
Pure Faith should scatter thorns upon her way 
Instead of roses, now as heretofore? 
No wonder that the world should her approach deplore, 
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But we, ofall things taught an estimate, 
Suspect in this some great necessity, 
Lest the soul faint hereafter with the weight 
Of that immeasurable felicity, 
Predestinated theirs who suffer here tor Thee. 


. 
4. C 
ae . 
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What every Christian must know (Richardson and Son), by the Rey, 
J. Furniss, Priest of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, is a 
little penny book, which we imagine will be a real boon to those of our 
clergy whose labours lie « among “the poorest and least educated of the 
community. It has been compile «t with a view to real use by one who 
has had long missionary experience ; and we have reason to know that 
it has also received a careful theologies ul scrutiny before it was published, 
The short catechism at the beginning contains the essential truths ouly, 
and in the simplest form. There is in England, and still more in Ire- 
land, an immense mass of poor children who do not go to school, but who 
from their earliest infancy beg or work, For children of this descrip- 
tion the ordinary ‘atechisms are almost use ‘less ; they are too long to be 
learnt by heart, and the essential truths are necessarily SO Se) varated 
from one another that an illiterate child could scarcely dis stinguish them. 
Then again, we do not know of any other short and cheap, yet com- 
plete popular exposition of moral duties and sins in the English lan- 
guage; yet such a work is greatly needed by our poor, amongst a con- 
sider able proportion of whom may be found a frightful ignorance of 
moral duties, not to say an utter confusion of conscience. In the present 


work, the part which 1s headed the ‘Ten Commandments and Duties of 


particul: ir States” is intended to meet this difficulty; it is the substance 
or condensation of the morality and religious principles of St. Alphon- 
sus. In some matters it has been necessary to speak very distinctly, 
because the author and his fellow-missionaries have found from experi- 
ence that. indirect expressions, which are perfectly intelligible to educated 
persons, are unintelligible to the poor. Lastly, the * Rule of Life” con- 
tains such asceticism as is practicable for the poor and for children. Ina 
word, the work has been drawn as much from missionary experience as 
from theology; and as it is especially intended tor the use of children, 
the style of language with which they are familiar has been adopted. 
We think the work is calculated to be extre mely useful, and highly re- 
commend it to the attention of our clerical readers, 


We hail with extreme satisfaction every attempt on the part of our 
Protestant fellow-countrymen to become acquainted with the doctrines 
of our holy religion as they really are; and we have great pleasure, 
therefore, in mentioning here two works by the Rev. P. A. Bue ley, 
viz. The Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, and The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent (London, G. Routledge). Tiey have been be- 
fore the world for a consider able time, having been published at the 
time of the ‘ papal-aggression”’ excitement ; though they have only just 
now reached our hands. The author deserves great credit for having 
at such a time undertaken to show (to use his own words) ** what Ro- 
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man Catholicism really is, according to its own best-accredited testi- 
mony ;”’ and he has tulfilled his task with singular faithfulness and 
ability. His admirable translation of the Catechism will probably com- 
mand an extensive sale among Catholics. In his translation of the 
Canons and Decrees he had been anticipated by the Rev. J. Water- 
worth, whose elegant and accurate rendering of the original left nothing 
to desire. Indeed, we gather from the pretace that Mr. Buckley would 
scarcely have undertaken another translation, but for his desire to pub- 
lish it at a lower price, so as to secure a more extensive circulation ; and 
with this view he has published the Canons, &c. separately from his 
History of the Council, whilst Mr. Waterworth has combined the two 
in a single volume. Mr. Buckley tells us that he puts forth these 
volumes in the humble hope that ‘‘a spirit of fair and temperate in- 
quiry may be aroused in the professors of Protestantism ;’’ a hope in 
which he has our warmest sympathies, and of which, if it shall be real- 
ised, we can confidently anticipate the results,—not exactly those which 
Mr. B. looks tor, to wit, that “the firmness of the Protestants in their 
resistance to Rome will be increased.” 


We never had any respect for Mr. William Palmer, the well-known 
author of * A Treatise on the Church,” ‘ Letters to Dr. Wiseman,” &c. 
&c.; and of late years his retirement to a wealthy benefice in a western 
county has caused us to lose sight of him altogether. A lecture, how- 
ever, delivered some months since at Chideock by the Rev. R. G. Mac- 
mullen, but only now published (Palmer v. Palmer. A Specimen of 
High- Low-Law- Church Theological Consistency. Bridport, J. Prince), 
once more brings him before us: and from it we learn that he has been 
making most rapid progress, both in heresy and in that self-degrading 
style of controversy of which his letters to Dr. Wiseman furnished a 
sufficiently disgracetul specimen. As on the title-page of that pamphlet 
he described it as ‘A Letter to N. Wiseman, D.D., calling himself 
Bishop of Melipotamus,” so in one of his most recent productions he 
talks of *‘two tracts written by persons of the names of Crawley and 
Thynne,”’ meaning thereby two gentlemen in every way his equals, to 
say the least of them, who had been Protestant clergymen like himself, 
and now are Catholics,—the Rev. Mr. Crawley, of Leeds, and the Rev. 
Lord Charles Thynne, Canon of Canterbury, &c. In like manner, he 
begins a so-called answer to this very lecture of the Rev. R. G. Mac- 
mullen with these words: **A tract having been privately circulated 
amongst the Romanists of Chideock,” the tact being that the book was 
published and sold in the booksellers’ shops of the neighbouring town ; 
and presently he continues, ‘1 will leave you to judge whether ¢his 
Macmullen can be trusted ina nunnery. He is an apostate minister.” 
So much for Mr. Palmer as a gentleman; as a theologian, we observe 
that he confesses, ‘I have no hesitation in stating, that I am (thank 
God) a stronger and more consistent Protestant now than I was twenty 
years ago;” and the disgusting hand-bills and placards of which he has 
been so prolific in the course of this controversy with Mr. Macmullen 
furnish an amply commentary upon this text. It certainly should be 
an instructive warning to ‘* High-Church Anglicans” to see that the re- 
ligious opinions of one of their former champions—the author of ‘* A 
Treatise on the Church,” ‘‘ A History of the Church,” &c.—do not now 
rise above the lowest level of an habitué of Exeter Hall. 


_ The Holy Mountain of La Salette, by a Pilgrim of the year 1854 
(Richardson and Son). The history of the apparition of our Blessed 
Lady on La Salette has from the first attracted a degree of attention in 
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this country not usually conceded to stories of the supernatural be- 
longing to foreign parts; and we shall be much surprised if the present 
publication does not give a new and very considerable impetus both to 
the devotion of the faithful and curiosity of Protestants, relatively to 
that wonderful and most interesting narrative. We believe it is no 
breach of confidence to say, that it is generally understood to be from 
the pen of one of the most distinguished members of our hierarchy, who 
is known to have recently returned from a visit to France; ; and this alone 
gives ita high degree of value, independently of its own intrinsic merits. 

For Catholic Bishops are not given to publishing works of this kind, 

critically examining the evidence that can be adduced in behalf of 
miracles that have happened beyond the limits of their own juris- 
diction; and it is not the least remarkable circumstance connected 
with La Sale ‘tte, that it should have occupied the pen of at least three 
prelates, besides that of its own diocesan y—the Bishop of La Rochelle, 

the Bishop of Orleans, and now the Bishop of Birmingham. The 
English work is far more complete than either of the French brochures 
to which we have referred ; indeed it is, as far as we know, the most com- 
plete that has yet appeared, either in our own or in any other language. 
It has one considerable advantage, even over M. Rousselot’s invaluable 
volume; namely, that it brings together and arranges under distinct 
heads all the accumulated evidence of the last eicht years, W hich 
M. Rousselot, from the necessity of the case, could only give us piece- 
meal, as they were successively brought to light during the intervals 
which elapsed between his several publications, Ina word, Dr. Ulla- 
thorne’s work may be said to be a compendium of all that has pre- 
ceded it upon the same subject, and leaves nothing to desire. The ar- 
rangement of the contents is peculiarly clear and methodical, a separate 
chapter being devoted to each branch of the history—the Examinations 
of the Children, the Prophecy, the Secrets, the Miracles, the Curé of 
Ars, &e. —thereby enabling the reader to turn at once to that particular 
point upon which he specially desires information ; and we may add, that 
we have found something that was new to us in almost every “chapter. 


A short History of Religion from the Creation of the World to the 
present time, with Questions for Examination, translated from the Ger- 
man, with additions, edited by the Rev. T. T. Fergusson, D,D. (Burns 
and Lambert), is a publication which will doubtless be found v ery useful 
for those engaged in the work of education. The information which it 
contains is so extremely condensed (the whole work not containing more 
than 80 pages) that a mere general outline is given, whose details we 
presume the teacher is intended to supply. It scarcely appears to us 
to be sufficiently attractive for the use of children w ithout some such 
addition; as a guide to the teacher, it is very clear, precise, and 
serviceable. 


We have so recently entered at some length into an examination of 
Archdeacon R. I. Wilberforce’s Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, that in 
announcing Sermons on the Hol, ly Communion (London, J. and C. Mozley ; ; 
J. H. Parker), by the same author, we need only say that the volume 
consists of some fifteen discourses intended to illustrate and enforce the 
same doctrine from a practical and devotional rather than a dogmatic 
point of view. To these are appended the charge which he has recently 
delivered to the clergy of his archdeacunry in the East Riding of York- 
shire ; and in this he expresses an opinion in favour of the abolition of 
Church-rates, quotes the ‘* Summa Theologie”’ of Aquinas (part ili. 
74,1; and7 6, 2); and does many other things which Protestant arch- 
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deacons are not in the habit of doing. The repeated publication of these 
doctrines, by one holding so distinguished a position, is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in the present condition of the Anglican 
Establishment. If we could suppose so singular an institution to have 
any self-consciousness, its surprise must surely be unbounded at these 


‘* Novos frondes et non sua poma,”’ 
which it is thus made to bear, 


Perdita and Angelina ; or, the Lost One found (J. H. Parker, Oxford 
and London). Under this attractive and poetical title, some lady-theo- 
logian has favoured us with a very dry and wnattractive ‘* Anglo-Roman 
dialogue’’ of controversy. We must not find fault with her for the want 
of logic which characterises the whole composition, since this is con- 
fessed, and an attempt made to account for, if not to justify it, in a short 
introductory notice; but she does not plead guilty to faults which yet 
are equally patent, and which we will therefore briely mention, viz. an 
ignorance of theology and of history, and a want of candour and Christian 
charity, We did not expect in books of this class to meet with the most 
ultra- Protestant fictions, about the deep dungeons of the Inquisition, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, and the Pope’s ‘* celebration of this 
most barbarous holocaust, &e.”’ The book should have issued from the 
press of Messrs. Seeley and Burnside, and been stamped with the impri- 
matur of the Religious Tract Society, and then we should not have been 
beguiled into opening its pages. 








MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Mr. Dolman’s Library of Translations from select Foreign Litera- 
ture proceeds slowly but surely. They really deserve the name of 
translations, for they are executed with care and ability. The third 
volume has just appeared, Audin's History of the Life, Writings, and 
Doctrines of Luther, translated from the last French edition, by W. B. 
Turnbull, Esq. (London, Dolman), It is so valuable a work that we 
propose to make it the subject of a lengthened notice at the earliest 
opportunity. 


History of Europe from the Fall of Nayoleon in 1815 to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon in 1852, by Sir A. Alison (Vol. III. Edinburgh, Black- 
wood). We have great respect for Sir Archibald: he never sacrifices 
the principles of truth and honour; and though he looks at things from 
the **stand-point” of a John Bull and a Protestant, he does not con- 
ceive it to be his duty to cover his opponents with ridicule or abuse, 
As an historian he does not rank so high. He is rather an annalist 
and chronicler than a philosophical writer; but probably the time has 
not yet come when any thing more than an annalist’s account of the last 
period of history would be of any value; it would necessarily be theo- 
retical and viewy. The present history is a well-digested compilation 
of the contemporary accounts of the events it narrates. This third 
volume is particularly interesting at the present time ; it contains accounts 
of the political and social state of Turkey and of Russia in the present 
century, of the Greek Revolution, the war of 1829 between Russia and 
Turkey, the fall of the elder branch of the Bourbons in France, and 
domestic history of England from 1822 to 1825, 
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The Church Festivals, or Scenes in many Lands, by Agnes M. Stewart 
(Richardson and Son), are a series of pleasing little narratives from a 
well-known pen, intended to illustrate a few of the principal holydays 
of the Church. To eatch the peculiar spirit or temper (so to speak) 
of each Christian festival, and to embody it in an original tale, is by no 
means an easy task; so that the connection between the nari “ative 
and the festival it is intended to illustrate is often of a somewhat 
indefinite character. This remark, however, does not apply to ‘*The 
Monk of Vallombrosa,” for ** Good Friday,” or to one or two others in 
the present volume, 


The principal feature in the new number of the Dublin Review (No. 
LXXII., Richardson and Son), is a long and brilliant article entitled 


The Plague of Controversy, and really treating of the internal history of 


the Anglican Establishmeut, both ancient and modern, more especially 
the twofold and contr: Wictory principles which have been contending 
within it from the beginning, the difficulties which beset the “ giants of 
the seventeenth century,” and the miserable evasions to which the High- 
Church party are at present reduced, 


Songs of the Present (London, Clarke, Beeton, and Co.) will com- 
mand sympathy by the beautiful temper and spirit which pervades 
them, more especially by the warm and loving tone in which they treat 
of the wrongs and sufferings of the poor, even where they shall fail, in 
a literary point of view, to come up to the critic’s standard of excel- 
lence. Some of them, howeve r, especially the less ambitious ones, de- 
serve much commendation, considered as mere poems. The half dozen 
pieces on ** Battle Ardours,”’ with which the volume commences, seem 
to us altogether out of place, and the least genuine portion of the whole. 
The poet is evidently aé home iu the part which follows; in the ‘*‘ Warn- 
ing Voices,” * Voices of Hope,” and ‘ Voices of Cheer,” are many 
very pleasing verses: here he speaks from the deep feelings of his own 


heart, and in a way, therefore, that is caleulated to touch the hearts of 


others, These poems are natural; his war-songs were conventional. We 
know not who the anonymous author may be; but much as we differ 
from him in many most important points, we could wish his warning 
voices” should gain an access to every class of the community. 


Romance of Travel from Brest to the Isle of Bourbon, Brazil, &e., 
by Dr. Yvan (L ondon, J. Blackwood). Slight sketches of French ‘colo- 
nial society, with much scandal, The original may be lively enough, 
but it is translated by a person who neither knows French nor spells 
English: e.g. an English dissenting preacher is ‘a minister of St. 
Evangile” (p. 97) ; tro p is troup (p. 244); cauldrons are chaldrons 
(248). Such ignorance, adde:! to iusipidity and flatness of style, ren- 
ders this translation any thing but an agreeable one. 

We have here Catholic te stimony to add to that of English travellers 
on the utter demoralisation of the clergy in Brazil, who are “ for the 
most part European priests, who have been expelled their diocese for 
some mise onduct, and who repair hither to be out of the way of control 
and observation’ (p. 80). Dr. Yvan thinks that nothing can be done 
an ecclesiastical atfairs are intrusted to some religious order, and 

ays that all serious people in Brazil with whom he spoke agree with 


him. His descriptions of tropical manners are rather Mahometan than 
Christian. 


The Old Minor Canon, by the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A. (London, 
Sampson Low.) Mr. Neale takes it very much to heart that so many 
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objections should be popularly brought against both the principles and 
the persons that preside over the Establishment ; so he resolves to an- 
swer them all together in a small book, which is neither more or less 
than a novel, every chapter being intended to answer some objection, 
or to explain away some abuse, which a mistaken public ascribes to 
that immaculate and suffering body, the clergy of the Establishment. 
Of course, the ready answer to his answer is, that it is simply fiction ; 
but we have no doubt it was the best he could make. His readers will 
doubtless be convinced that all pluralists are in the case of his Canon 
de Burgh, who could not possibly have afforded to keep his two poor 
rectories, with all the charitable calls they obliged him to answer, unless 
he had also held a rich canonry; or that all parsonic dishonesties are 
simply the result of the sacrilege and stinginess of lay-impropriators, 
and are all amply atoned for at last, because he paints an unfortunate 
‘Mr. Wharton” in such circumstances. His Churchmen are all saints ; 
his schismatics, as he calls the Dissenters, have all become such on low 
and interested motives; and an Italian lady, the only Catholic in the 
book, is pious indeed, but disposes of four husbands by slow poison—a 
virtue that we had thought was rather a specialty of English burial-clubs. 
Towards the end of the book our author becomes still more controver- 
sial, and answers the late Lord King’s question: ‘* Where is the prelate 
—name him—reter to him, if he be existent, who has shown the slightest 
evidence of self-denial?”’ by quoting two Anglican bishops who have, 
or had, a real existence ; but he is obliged to go far afield before he can 
find them: having looked all through the provinces of Canterbury and 
York, Dublin and Armagh, and the Isle of Man, without result, he hits 
upon two nuggets in Australia and New Zealand, where, no doubt, even 
bishops are obliged to undergo almost as much rough usage as other 
diggers. The book is not badly written; but we hate controversial 
novels, especially when we don’t agree with the religion of the writer. 


Constantinople of To-day, by Théophile Gautier (London, Bogue). 
The translator of this lively book says: ‘* Perhaps no writer ever wrote, 
to whose eye every thing animate and inanimate so promptly resolved 
itself into colour and form, and was in that view so rapidly and skilfully 
transferred to paper.’ Certainly M. Gautier is all pigment; he lays 
on his colours like a sign-painter, and tries to make every thing as 
painfully distinct and exaggerated as the artist who painted the me- 
divval court at the Crystal Palace. Constantinople looks no more 
natural in the colours of the Boulevards of Paris, than do Gothic orna- 
ments plastered with cobalt and vermilion. There are some good 
illustrations, copied from photographic pictures, of some of the most 
remarkable things at Constantinople; these are about the only pages in 
the book that are not coloured. 


Memoirs of Celebrated Characters, by Lamartine (2 vols. London, 
Bentley). The distinguished author conceives that literature has aimed 
toohigh. It has sought to conciliate the admiration of the educated and 
the talented, instead of the love of the masses, who have been left to 
fatten on the ‘superficial philosophy, the false heroes, and the impure 
literature,” with which the workshop and cottage are flooded. He there- 
fore gives us, as the last product of his literary life, a work which is 
intended to popularise history, by removing it from the sphere of the 
head to that of the heart. ‘* Men are to be influenced by men, not by 
things; they will not be moved by a chart, or be excited by a chrono- 
logy.” History therefore becomes a series of biographies, in which he 
recommends principles that no Catholic can hope will become popular. 
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Nelson, whose last words were about his paramour, is introduced into 
‘*a glorious immortality ;”? Abelard is canonised at the expense of St. 
Bernard ; the Reformation arose ‘‘ from the abuses introduced by the 
Medici into the Catholic Church, and opened the way for liberty of 
thought, while still desirous of remaining faithful to the principal dogma 
of Christianity.”’? On the whole, the book is the apotheosis of sentiment 
and emotion at the expense of principle and truth. He that fights for 
a love is a hero; he that fights for a truth is a bigot. This is quite in 
conformity with a very common tendency of the present age; but it is 
entirely repugnant to the spirit of the Catholic Church. It need not be 
said, that Lamartine is a most interesting and poetical writer; and that 
those who most differ from his principles, and entertain most suspicion 
of his historical veracity, must feel the charm of his composition. Still, 
we think that when poets talk prose, they should not use to the utmost 
their recognised license to talk nonsense. Lamartine has certainly 
availed himself of this liberty, which we lament ;—take the following 
specimens: ** Printing is the telescope of the soul,” *‘ printing has an- 
nihilated time,” ** the press is an intellectual sense ;” ‘* it gives birth to 
poetry, sentiment, morality, religion; or, as we may say, & portion of 
the human mind.” We think this is almost enough poetry for a single 
paragraph.* 

Autobiography of an Indian-Army Surgeon, or Leaves turned down 
from a Journal (London, Bentley), This M.D. is no fool, and writes a 
very readable volume of personal gossip and adventure in Europe and 
India, with just enough of the ‘* shop” in it to give it a professional 
individuality. The book is both sketchy and fragmentary, but the 


writer knows how to tell his story without cireumlocution. We recom- 
mend it to our readers. 


A Volunteer’s Scrambie through Scinde, the Punjaub, Hindostan, 
and the Himalaya Mountains, by Hugo James. (2 vols. London, 
Thacker and Co.) Though Mr, James was with Major Edwardes at 
Mooltan, and has therefore some stirring personal recollections to dis- 
close, he spoils all by his utter inability to write. At the same time he 
delivers himself in an oracular way, quite unconscious that his pre- 
tensions to be a sage are somewhat inconsistent with his oblivion of 
syntax, 

Transmutation, or the Lord and the Lout, by N. or M. (London, 
Chapman and Hall). The son of a peer and the son of a peasant are 
exchanged at birth by a village accoucheur. Under the fatality of 
organisation and blood, the first, deprived of his position, turns out a 
vagabond and a murderer; the second does honour to his rank. ‘The 
moral is, that aristocratic blood is infected with every kind of evil prin- 
ciple, which comes out when the checks of rank are removed ; and that 
peasant blood, with external advantages, is inherently noble, open, 


generous, frank, handsome, gentlemanly, &c. The book is truly foolish, 
though the author has some power of writing. 


Hide and Seek, by W.W. Collins, author of “ Antonia,’ &c. (3 vols. 
London, Bentley). An interesting novel, written with true artistic 
care ; the story is a good whole, every subordinate incident fitting into 
its proper place and helping the plot forward to its completion. The 


* Another book which we notice this number (Hide and Seek, by Mr. Col- 
lins), has the same remarkable misapplication of the word ‘sense ;’ he talks of a 
deaf and dumb girl having lost two senses. We have heard of a sailor who main- 


tained that smoking was one of the five; to this Lamartine adds printing, and 
Collins talking. 
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details are filled in with a microscopic accuracy worthy of the brother 
of a Pre-Raphaelite; indeed, we think that the same fault may be found 
with them that we should be disposed to attribute to the pictures of the 
author’s brother,—we are inclined to think that the multifarious minuti 
of accessories takes away from the effect of the chief figures. The 
laborious description of the painter’s studio, in which there is not a 
cobweb that escapes registration, is only tolerable because it occurs in 
the first volume, before the story has got into its full swing: to be in- 
terrupted in an exciting adventure by some bore, who holds you with 
his ‘skinny hand” or ** glittering eye,’’ and makes you enter into the 
beauties of a Dutch picture ofa cauliflower and a mug of beer, is simply 
disgusting. We do not accuse Mr. Collins of going so far; but his 
tendency is to this fault: he is so happy in his descriptions, and does 
them so easily, that it evidently costs a struggle to confine them to 
those parts of his narrative where the march may be suspended for a 
time. The story itself is quite unobjectionable; we only wish that he 
had not made the deaf and dumb sister fall in love with the brother; it 
adds nothing to the interest of the story, but rather introduces an ele- 
ment of painfulness into the otherwise satisfactory dénouement. It is 
free from a fault very common in modern novels, namely, an intrusive 
didactic purpose; the author, however, makes no secret of his principles, 
against which we for our own parts entirely protest. He is a member 
of the faction that has undertaken the apotheosis of good nature,—noble, 
honourable, and jolly (we can find no better word) natural impulses, 
in a word, organisation, at the expense of virtue properly so called, 
which consists in a struggle against nature. In this school it is part of 
the virtue of a young man to get drunk and to sow his wild oats reck- 
lessly, like the young prince and Poins, of an unfortunate young 
woman to die, invoking the curse of God upon the man who deceived 
her, and of her brother to spend his life in seeking vengeance, and only 
to be turned from it by friendship and good-nature, not by principle. 
Such a theory does no harm to the human interest of a novel, but at 
the same time renders its effect ultimately most pernicious upon the 
morals of the age. The book is dedicated to the Coryphzus of this school, 
Charles Dickens. Asa novel we can recommend it highly. 


England and Russia ; comprising the Voyages of John Tradescant the 
Elder, Sir Hugh Willoughby, Richard Chancellor, Nelson, and others, 
to the White Sea, &c. by Dr. J. Hamel; translated by J. S. Leigh, 
F.R.G.S. (London, Bentley). This volume contains most minute ac- 
counts of the first travellers from the civilised parts of Europe into 
Russia, with genealogical and family details. It supplies a great mass 
of new information concerning the early English naturalists mentioned 
in the title —Tradescant being the real founder of what is now called 
the Ashmolean Collection, at Oxford. It is remarkable, that in the open- 
ing sentence the author (who wrote in 1846) recommends that the year 
1853 should be observed as a jubilee, to commemorate the uninterrupted 
friendship which would then have existed for three centuries between 
England and Russia. There is not very much of political interest in the 
book, but what there is naively discloses to our generation much of 
the aggressive and barbarous policy by which the rulers of Russia 
were actuated, even at the early period to which this work principally 
relates. The book is laborious and important, and to a certain class of 
readers even interesting. It shows a great knowledge of old English 


documents, and an intelligence in such matters which is very surprising 
in a Russian, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Histoire du Canada, de son Eglise et de ses Missions depuis la 
découverte de V Amérique jusqu "a nos jours, par M. lV Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Vicaire- Gen. de Boston, &c. (Paris, Sagnieret Bray, 2 vols, 
8vo, price 8s.) The author has the advantage of residing on the spot, 
and of having had it in his power to consult the valuable and hitherto 
inedited documents preserved among the records of the Archbishop’s 
palace at Quebec. He has produced a history which has merited the 
eulogium of Mer, Parisis, the Bishop of Arras. His conclusion is: 
“The morality and probity of the Canadian are indisputable; his quiet 
virtue, his hospitality, his politeness —so remarkable even in the lowest 
classes—are entirely due to his Catholic education. The history of Canada 
is inseparable from that of its Church.” These volumes contain the 
best abstract we have seen of the Catholie Missions to the American 
Indian tribes of the north, and are a valuable addition to popular 
history. 

Dieu et les Dieux, ou un Voyageur Chrétien devant les Objets primi- 
tifs des Cultes anciens, les Traditions, et la Fable. Monographie des 
pierres dieux, par le Cheval. R. G. des Mousseaux. (1 vol. 8vo, pp. 588, 
price 7s. 6d. Paris, Lagny, fréres). Though we cannot agree with the 
conclusions of the learned author, we gladly own that this is a remark- 
able work, characterised by very deep research, and throwing togetler 
a great quantity of facts, the relationship of which to each other has not 
hitherto (as far as we know) been pointed out. He derives the first 
idea of the divinity of stones from the custom of the Patriarchs to set up 
stones in memory of the communications of God ;—when this stone was 
anointed, as by Jacob at Bethel, it became a real j image of the Messiah, 
who calls himself the “‘ corner-stone,” who founds his Church on Peter, 
‘a stone,” the image of stability and immutability. This idea was 
caught up by the rest of the world, who were adorers of the stars 
(Sabzeans) or of nature; the former set up as gods all the stones that 
tell trom heaven, as divine stars that had descended into this world,— 
these were Palladia, called Betylia, or Bethels; the latter worshipped 
the generative powers of nature under the form of the lingam or phallus, 
The sacred tree was the tent or temple which overshadowed these divine 
stones. Thus our author derives all the image-worship of Paganism 
from the inspired — of Abraham and Jacob, whose history he 
traces as Chronos, Saturn, and Siva, in Greek, Roman, and Indian 
history. This fanc iful speculation we ‘consider to be utterly unfounded, 
of no value whatever, and utterly inconsistent with the fact, that sev eral 
of the instances which he quotes from Egyptian mythology can be 
proved to be of more ancient origin than the time of Abraham. The 
great number of instances he has collected are, however, highly valuable 
to the student of mythology, and to the inquirer into the ancient ma- 
gical philosophy of mankind. In a field so very abundant as this, it is 
easy to prove any forgone conclusion by a judicious selection of in- 
ductive instances. M. des Mousseaux has only added a fresh theory 
to those which have emanated from the fanciful brains of our Fabers, 
Maurices, and Bryants, who have identified the great figures in Pagan 
my thology with Noe, as our present author has with Abraham. 


Le Désert et le Soudan ; études sur l'Afrique au Nord de 0 Equateur, 
son climat, ses habitants, les meurs, et la réligion de ces derniers, par 












































Short Notices. 1S7 


M. le Comte d’Escayrac de Sauture, M. Soc. Asiat., Soc. Orient., et 
de la Commission Centrale de la Société de Géographie (1 vol. gr, 8vo, 
pp. 628, price 10s, 6d. Paris, J. Dumoine). This is a traveller who 
does not look for stones and trees, but for men aud manners. He has 
tilled a large volume with the most interestirg details on the climate and 
commerce of Africa, on the state of the Mussulman and heathen popu- 
lation, their religious and political systems, their morals, their personal 
characteristics, their wars, and their character. These pieces of in- 
formation are presented in adimirable order, and are illustrated with 
maps and plates, which, though they have no artistic merit, are, the 
author assures us, to be relied on as faithful transeripts of nature. The 
view he takes of Islamism is more favourable than that of most writers; 
he considers it to be the only means of introducing the rudiments of 
civilisation into the interior of Africa. The laws of Christian marriage 
are alone sufficient to be an unconquerable impediment to the reception 
of Christianity by a people, one of whose most obstinate practices is that 
of promiscuous Intercourse; and the results of the Christian Missions 
which he has visited are more negative than positive. This applies both 
to Catholics and Protestants; which latter, though more numerous, are 
less active than the former, The volume concludes with chapters on 
the statistics and the history of the Mussulman and the American slave 
trades. It is a very important book. 


La Frane-magonnerie dans sa véritable Siqgnificetion, ou son Organ- 
isation, son But, et son Histoire, par E. M. Eckert, avocat a Dresde, 
traduit par PAbbé Gyr (2 vols, 8vo, price 8s. Liége, Lardinois). 
Details on the rituals and catechisms of the order of Freemasons, on 
its aim, which is pure democracy, the destruction of the Church and of 
all existing governments, on its organisation and its history. The 
revelations of the author are astounding, if true; but we cannot help 
suspecting that he is the victim of the suspicions which a single idea, 
long brooded over, is sure to generate in the mind. We know nothing 
of treemasonry, except that it is condemned by the Church: whether 
merely on general principles, as a secret society binding its members 
to conceal that which it may be their duty to reveal, or whether as 
a blasphemous pretence, clothing nothing but frivolities with the garb 
ofa venerable tradition, and with holy names, or as a dangerous con- 
‘piracy against religion and government, we kuow not. The author, 
however, seems to us to prove too much, Every wickedness is due to 
the order. He tells us (vol. ii. p. 242), ‘since Lord Palmerston became 
secretary of state, the authority of the government has been vested in the 
hands of the order; for the noble lord had become grand master of 
all the masons in the world. This I have from a certain source, from 
the Grand Lodge of Berlin; and an attentive observation suffices to 
demonstrate its truth.” He then goes on to recount the conduct of 
English authorities in the Revolutions of 1848-49, which he thinks prove 
his point. We think not; but we know not whether to attribute his 
book to a mystification of mind or to a reality, which in his mind has 
become mixed up with other irrelevant matters, We mention the book, 
as giving a very full account of the remarkable secret society which it 
purports to describe, and as being, if true, most valuable and curious, 


_, Exposition suivie des quatre Evangiles, par St. Thomas d’Aquin. 
lraduit par M. ’ Abbé Em. Costan (Toi. I. 8vo, pp. 508, price 5s. 6d. 
Paris, Louis Vivés). This is a French translation of the Catena Aurea 
of St. Thomas, from a text purified and corrected by Father Nicolai, 
Which is also printed at the bottom of each page. We need say nothing 
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in commendation of this really golden work. For those who read 
French more easily than Latin, this is a very good edition to possess 


Conférences sur U Histoire Evangélique, préchées & Rome par le P, 
Finetti, 5. J. (2 vols. 8vo , price 10s. 6d, Lyon, Pelagaud). F. Finetti 
was born in 1762, and died in 1842. In isi4, when the Company of 
Jesus was restored, he was one of the first to enter the novitiate, and 
from 1819 to his des ith was one of the most favourite preachers of the 
order, ‘These ** Conferences” form a kind of running paraphrase on the 
Diatessaron, a Gospel history compiled from the narrative of the four 
Evangelists, put into modern language, and illustrated with apposite 
reflections; they are quite models of this kind of lecture, and as such, 
are highly recommended to priests in a pastoral of the Bishop of Viviers 
pretixed to these volumes. 


La Meére de Dieu, ou le Culte de Marie présenté aU Esprit et au Ceur, 
d’apres les saints Peres, par M. PAbbé Turquais, (Paris, Gaume. 1 vol. 
price 2s.) This is just the kind of book we like; its title well describes 
its contents, for in it the devotion to Mary is made as acceptable to the 
intellect as it is to the feelings. The author founds his arguments on 
the passages of Scripture which are usually applied to the Blessed Vi irgin, 
and explains them by quotations from the Fathers and comments of his 
own. The arrangement is good, and the book seems to us worthy of 
high praise, 


De la Liberté de la Charité en Belgique, par VEvéeque de Bruges. 
(Bruxelles, H. Goemaere. 1 vol. price 2s. 6d.) An unanswerable 
argument against the system of the Belgian government, which takes 
the administration of charitable funds out of the hands of the religious 
bodies to which they were intrusted, and vests them in a central com- 
mission of civilians, —giving rise to endless jobbery and waste, and 
effectually discouraging the practice of charity on a large scale. 
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Of your charity pray for the repose of the soul of the Reverend Adam Laing Measca, S.J., 
Professor of Logic at the Seminary, Stonyhurst, who died suddenly on the morning of Wed. 
nesday, July 5th. R.I. P. 














